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T is January 18th of the present year. 

Early associations connect the month 
with the coldest temperature and the 
fiercest storms of winter. And if a 
residence of more than twenty years 
on the Pacific Coast has not dispelled 
the idea that there should be a complete 
hybernation of the vegetable world dur- 
ing the winter solstice, one may con- 
ceive of the difficulty which our Atlan- 
tic brethren have in realizing the fact 
that, while they are freshly bound in the 
ice-garb of the season, the starling and 
the lark are here clearing their voices 
to hail the advent of luxuriant spring. 
Tempted by the bland air of the sea- 
son, I strolled toward the foot- hills, to 
observe how Nature was demeaning her- 
self in the absence of human society. 
Somehow or other, I think, she feels 
lonely when there are no appreciative 
minds to note the changes and to watch 
evolving beauties as they spring from the 





*The second paper was published in the number 
for August, 1870. 
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nidus of her creations. Atall events, as 
her quiet groves are entered, and, pros- 
trate on the green covering which she 
has prepared for the spring-tide of flow- 
ers, we kiss the blue nemophila or the 
snow- flake claytonia, there is a feeling 
that some responsive soul is near which 
gladdens the heart, in the embrace of a 
world so essentially spiritual and yet so 
practically material. 

And here is an eschscholtzia, which 
has exultingly bloomed out under shel- 
ter of a little clay bank, seemingly to 
announce the fact that in every month 
of the year her brilliant petals open to 
the coming of the morning sun. There 
stands, like a scarred soldier, a cen- 
taurea, whose top has been clipped by 
some wandering jackass: through long 
time has it treasured its place in classic 
history as having cured the Centaur Chi- 
ron of a wound in his foot inflicted by 
the ponderous arrow of Hercules. Now, 
too proud to succumb to an ignoble foe, 
it sends fresh flowers from its denuded 
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stem, which look like stars of gold ona 
background of leaden hue. The plebe- 
ian sonchus, too, has sprung to life by 

the way-side puddle, and the scarlet gems 

of nagalis beginning to flirt with her 

pretty little neighbor stellaria. And 

now we come to a rippling stream, on 

whose banks the bright pink racemes 

of our native currant mingle with her 

thorny sisters—where the hazel has 

passed its modest bloom, and the bronze- 

clad flowers of the alder and the silky 

catkins of the willow mingle in graceful 

harmony. Here, on the moss-clad root 
of a venerable oak, we will revel in the 

charms of coming spring, and think out 
the simple philosophy of nature. 

This branch of willow, which curves 
so gracefully from the opposite bank, 
seems to beckon for recognition with 
the familiar gestures of a life-long ac- 
quaintance. Not the same species as 
taught these once cartilaginous bones 
the boyish art of climbing, though the 
same in appearance, in habits, and char- 
acter. The family is ambitious in its 
way, ever contending for supremacy 
of domain, on streams, in swamps, by 
springs, and watered hill-sides. It is 
cosmopolitan ; for, claiming a foot-hold 
on the extreme limit of Arctic vegeta- 
tion, it spreads in number and species 
as it approaches more genial climes, un- 
til it has representatives in almost every 
country. If we speak of it with more 
than ordinary respect, the cause may be 
divined from its aristocratic antecedents. 
Columella described its value and uses 
in the early days of science; its fame 
and virtues evoked poetry from Virgil; 
Pliny discoursed of its honorable claims 
to distinction; while the fathers of med- 
icine lauded its healing virtues in dis- 
ease. With such illustrious patrons, 
everybody has become familiar with 
its name, and knows where to find it. 
Within California there are eight or ten 
species verified. While some attain a 
diameter of two and a half or three feet, 
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and a height of thirty or forty feet, 
others are inclined to a bushy slender 
growth, and, in favorable localities, form 
dense thickets. In olden time it would 
have been an object for boys to know 
that some of these are prime species for 
making whistles of. But, somehow or 
other, this interesting amusement has 
subsided among California youth; and, 
if some enterprising genius does not fire 
up the enthusiasm of young America, 
whistle- making will soon be numbered 
among the lost arts. Perhaps, however, 
the Mechanics’ Institute may prevail on 
the regents to introduce it in the Uni- 
versity as a department of technical ed- 
ucation. 

The large species of willow is too 
brittle for anything but fire- wood, but 
it has a thick bark, which forms good 
material for tanning; it is not regarded, 
however, as being more than half the 
value of oak-bark. In quantity it is 
too sparse to afford any supply to the 
market; for the large trees have nearly 
all succumbed io the policy of most Cal- 
ifornia farmers, which appears to be to 
destroy timber as they would extermi- 
nate squirrels or rattlesnakes. 

There is undoubtedly a large field for 
profitable operations in cultivating some 
of our native willows for hoop- poles and 
baskets. There are large tracts of low 
and swampy land, which are especially 
adapted to their growth. The swamp- 
land at the junction of the Yuba and 
Sacramento, the bottom-land of the 
American River, the sloughs about the 
Kern River country, and many other 
parts of the overflowed land of Cali- 
fornia, are already covered with dense 
thickets of several species. Such local- 
ities in England are called osier lands, 
or osier polts; and the osier willow is 
not a specific name, but is applied to 
all species which are cultivated and used 
in the arts. Thus the Sa/ix Forbyana 
W. is most esteemed for fine basket- 
work; the S. véminalis, or Gallican 
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willow, described by Columella, is the 
common osier; the Lamédertiana W., 
the vitellina W., the rubra W., or green- 
leaved osier, are all esteemed valuable 
for basket- work; while the s¢ipularis 
W., and friandra W., are used for 
coarse work and for hoops and poles. 
But, so far as my observation has ex- 
tended, I do not think there is any ne- 
cessity for resorting to the cultivation of 
foreign species in California; as some, 
which are indigenous to the Pacific 
slope, have all the properties which 
are desirable to the artisan. I must 
here apologize for not designating those 
species by name, notwithstanding speci- 
mens are in my herbarium. The fact 
is, the willows, in addition to being a 
numerous and wide-spread family, are 
so hybridized that it requires more fa- 
miliar acquaintance with them than the 
writer possesses to identify the species. 
It is humiliating to make this confes- 
sion, in face of the fact that the State 
of California has made such liberal 
appropriations for a geological survey. 
From 1860, when the Geological Com- 
mission was first instituted, to 1866, the 
sum of $95,600 had been appropriated 
by the State on this account. In March, 
1870, the Legislature appropciated $25,- 
ooo to defray the unpaid expenses of 
the commission. On the 25th of March, 
of the same year, a further appropriation 
of $2,c0o per month for two years was 
made, fo complete the survey and pub- 
lish the results thereof. The aggregate 
sum thus appropriated, toward accom- 
plishing a desirable work for the bene- 
fit of science and for the material pros- 
perity of the State, has been $177,600. 
For this sum a heterogeneous mass of 
specimens, without an index, occupying 
about one and a half cords of space, 
was passed over to the State, which, 
after lying in the equivalent of a receiv- 
ing - vault for ten years, ultimately found 
a permanent home in the University. 
The world has been favored with four 
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small quarto volumes of results, in ad- 
dition to a few maps. As to any report 
on botany, or any collection of Califor- 
nia plants, three sets have been made 
up: one for the California Academy of 
Sciences; one for the University of 
California; while one has been sent 
out of the State, and eastern botanists 
have the credit of devoting their time to 
working it up, in occasional paroxysms, 
without remuneration. It would have 
been far better for the interests of the 
State and of science had this commis- 
sion never existed. California scientists 
would have accomplished more work, 
without aid from the State, than has 
thus far, to all practical purposes, been 
achieved by the commission. 

In 1836 the Legislature of New York 
appropriated $104,000, and in 1842 an 
additional $26,000, making $130,000, for 
a geological survey of the State. The 
results of this commission were eight 
several sets of animals, plants, rocks, 
minerals, soils, and fossils, contained in 
the State, and the publication of four- 
teen large quarto volumes in the differ- 
ent departments, each beautifully and 
elaborately illustrated. This work was 
dispensed to public institutions and to 
scientists at one dollar per volume, while 
the California reports, containing much 
less in matter and value, are sold at four 
dollars a volume. But to return to the 
subject. 

It is quite common to see some of 
our native willows grow to be fifteen 
feet high, with a butt not exceeding one 
and a half inches. Recently I saw two 
trees, neither of which exceeded four 
inches in diameter, which were thirty 
feet high. Experimental cultivation of 
some of these species is well worth the 
trial. The Indians make extensive use 
of some for basket-making. The small 
twigs are tied in bundles and laid over 
a fire to steam, after which the bark is 
easily and quickly peeled off. 

The evergreen oak (Quercus agrifo- 
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fia), one of which is casting its dark 
shadow about us, is a prominent feature 
in our natural scenery. They frequently 
bear such a marked resemblance to old 
apple-trees, that a stranger, who for 
the first time sees them scattered over 
the excina/, imagines that they are the 
relics of old orchards. They are, how- 
ever, exceedingly variable in size and 
shape. Exposed to the westerly sum- 
mer winds, they become so modified in 
appearance that no one but a botanist 
would recognize them as the same spe- 
cies which grow in cafions and protected 
valleys. The trunks of nearly all incline 
to the east, at angles of 10°, 15°, or even 
30°. This is owing to a combination of 
causes. First, westerly winds, impin- 
ging on them during the summer sea- 
son, and driving small particles of sand 
against the tender foliage, arrests growth 
on the windward side, so that the branch- 
lets, instead of making from six to eight 
inches of new wood every season, do 
not grow more than two or three inches. 
It is a law of developnient, that the dis- 
tance between the buds of growing wood 
increases in proportion to the rapidity 
of growth. Thus, a new twig twelve 
inches long may have six buds upon it, 
and should the same twig grow but 
three inches, it would still have the 
same number of buds. In the one case, 
the buds would be two inches apart; in 
the other, they would be half an inch 
apart. The next year, each bud may 
give origin to another twig or branch. 
In the one case, six secondary twigs 
will be developea along an axis of 
twelve inches; in the other case, six 
very small twigs will be developed along 
an axis of threeinches in length. Where 
causes are in force which thus retard the 
normal growth of the terminal branch- 
lets of a tree, the result is the forma- 
tion of a mass of small twigs, so matted 
and so compact that it is impossible for 
a medium-sized bird to make its way 
through it. Such is the case with this 
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oak. The leeward side of the tree, 
however, is so protected from winds, 
that the main growth of the season is 
on that part. The sequence is, that the 
older a tree thus exposed, the more ec- 
centric is the trunk in relation to the 
body, or, in common parlance, the more 
lopsided it is; so that, in many cases, 
three-fourths of the weight of its entire 
body is outside the centre of gravity. 
This fact, however, even in connection 
with high summer winds, does not in- 
cline the trunk from a vertical line, for 
all trees project their roots in such man- 
ner that the centre of gravity of the tree 
nearly coincides with the centre of bear- 
ing of the roots, with the impacted earth 
as a fulcrum. Illustrations may be seen 
by scores along Alameda beach. 

Once in eight or ten years our winter 
storms yield an unusual amount of rain. 
The soil of the excina/ has been formed 
by drifting sand, mixed with vegetable 
mold derived from leaves and the de- 
cay of other organic matter. It is 
from one to three feet deep, and rests 
upon a compact sand, called “hard- 
pan.” This hard-pan is very permea- 
ble to water, and when saturated it ap- 
proximates to quicksand. Over twenty 
inches of raia-fall during the winter sat- 
urates the soil so that water will perco- 
late into a hole two feet deep. It may 
be seen that, when the soil is so satu- 
rated, the hold which tree-roots have 
in it becomes weakened, the roots start, 
and the tree slowly settles over on the 
side of the greatest weight; sometimes 
it falls so that its main lateral limbs rest 
upon the ground. 

There is still another cause which im- 
pairs the natural beauty of this tree, and, 
in connection with winds, arrests its de- 
velopment and modifies its shape. Al- 
most every spring, soon after the evolu- 
tion of young leaves commences, myr- 
iads of caterpillars emerge from their 
shells and take to the tender foliage. 
As they are good feeders and rapid 
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growers, it becomes a question of the 
survival of the fittest; and the caterpil- 
lars generally come off so victorious that 
after their last molting, when the army 
is disbanded, each fellow lets go his 
hold on gregarious life and rambles over 
large branches, or falls to the ground 
and finds some quiet retreat behind a 
sliver of loose bark, beneath the leaves 
of a neighboring shrub, among the dense 
grass, in the angles of a house —every- 
where, in fact, except in the pockets of 
an entomologist —and there begins to 
weave his yellow cocoon. “After the 
battle” shows the tree brown and de- 
nuded as though it had passed through 
an Arctic winter; for meantime the 
leaves of last year have mostly fallen, 
and it is late in the growing season be- 
fore a new crop is developed on the 
stunted branchlets. 

These, then, are the true causes of 
the oak-trees along the bay having such 
a general inclination to the east and 
such smooth and uniform outlines and 
habit; and frequently such lopsided 
forms afford an interesting illustration 
of the modes of development which pre- 
vail among vegetable growths. They 
are not uniformly diffused through the 
valley on the eastern side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. This belt of land, extending 
fifty or sixty miles north and south, with 
an average width of six miles, has been 
formed partly by deposits of detritus 
from the mountains adjoining on the 
east and partly from sand -banks which 
have managed to raise their faces above 
water by earthquakes or some other po- 
tential agency. While the formation of 
the sand-banks was developed under 
the laws of oceanic currents, the de- 
posit of débris from mountain - gulches 
was arranged under the law of descend- 
ing currents; the result was an interpos- 
ing of the two formations, each preserv- 
ing its own characteristics. The sand- 
banks, once above water, have been re- 
ceiving constant additions from the sand 
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which is blown over it by summer winds. 
Thus, Oakland excina/ has three or four 
square miles of sandy loam and Alame- 
da about the same quantity, while the 
intervening land is made up of gravel, 
with a surface deposit of adobe mud 
from three to six feet in depth, which 
flanks the numerous streams formed by 
the rainy season. Over the flat surface 
of both excinals the oak recently formed 
a fresh growth, while over the greater 
area of adobe there is almost a total ab- 
sence of sylvan vegetation, until, ap- 
proaching the mountains, it begins to 
show itself along the banks and on side- 
hills. It is difficult to designate its orig- 
inal habitat. It is more abundant from 
the east side of the Berkeley range to 
Mount Diablo than it is to the west. It 
nearly loses itself in the San Joaquin 
Valley, where it gives place to the Sac- 
ramento white-oak (Q. /obafa) and re- 
appears among the foot-hills of the Si- 
erra, in company with the live-oak (Q. 
chrysolepis). From the crest of the 
Berkeley range its distribution westward 
was manifestly by the agency of birds 
and currents of water. In no other way 
could it have been distributed over the 
flat and sandy loam of Oakland and Ai- 
ameda. In point of value, the evergreen 
oak holds a secondary position. From 
the first settlement of the country it has 
been the standard material for fire-wood. 
It is too brash for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and too perishable to be exposed 
to the weather. It is easily cut when 
green, but when seasoned a wood-chop- 
per becomes intensely exercised while 
endeavoring to hew it into any required 
shape. 

The depth of Aumus on the Coast 
Range hills indicates a moderately re- 
cent origin of vegetable fauna. The 
redwood (Seguota sempervirens)is prob- 
ably the most ancient representative. 
There is no evidence on which its pres- 
ence can be predicated beyond three 
generations. This would give its first 
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appearance 3,000 or at most 5,000 years 
ago. The bay-tree is next in priority of 
age. Like the redwood, it propagates 
itself from saplings thrown out from the 
periphery of the stumps of its decayed 
ancestors. I have never seen any of 
the old stumps exceeding eight feet in 
diameter, and from imperfect data I am 
inclined to limit their age to 800 years. 
Our evergreen oak comes next. The 
oldest tree which I have seen in this 
district has not exceeded 500 years. 
From the sparseness of vegetable mold 
and from the absence of any relics of 
former generations, it can not be claim- 
ed that it has been growing on our en- 
cinal for more than 1,000 years. These 
estimates may be regarded as being 
purely hypothetical, but they are no 
more so than the bases which refer the 
origin of man to remote antiquity. If 
the character of strata in which organic 
remains are found is sufficient to deter- 
mine the relative age of extinct animals, 
why should not the character of the soil 


on which forest-trees are living, coupled 
with the living history of these trees, be’ 
made to determine the order of succes- 
sion in which they assumed possession 
of the virgin soil ? 

The bay-tree (Oreodaphne Californi- 
¢a) stands almost peerless in the Coast 


Range sy/va. Its deep green cones of 
foliage, scattered through gulches and 
along hill-sides, give greater depth and 
wildness to cafions, and mingle with 
the rounded tops of the evergreen oak 
to form the characteristic scenery of the 
rock-faced mountains. Early in Janua- 
ry its clusters of wax-like flowers ap- 
pear, half-hidden and protected from un- 
timely cold by a profusion of thick shin- 
ing lanceolate leaves. The fruit of the 
previous season, about the size of a large 
filbert, holds its place beside the blos- 
soms, so that every gradation of inflo- 
rescence may be seen, from the half-de- 
veloped flower-bud to the mature carpel. 
Like the willow, its favorite locality is 
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along the course of streams and on 
springy hill-sides, but it will accommo- 
date itself to almost any locality. Its 
pungent aroma fills the atmosphere with- 
out its circumference, and doubtless it 
exerts an anti-malarial influence as pow- 
erful as the eucalyptus, or any other tree 
which has gained a real or factitious rep- 
utation in this respect. 

It has not been proved, though assert- 
ed until belief is established, that the 
aroma of the eucalyptus is effective in 
preventing the incubation of intermit- 
tents. The exceedingly rapid growth of 
the tree is dependent on the quantity of 
water which is accessible to its roots. 
The proverbially unhealthy atmosphere 
of swamp-land is due to stagnant wa- 
ter. Where currents are established by 
drainage or by excess of water, the cause 
of malarious fevers, if not entirely re- 
moved, is materially abated; it would 
be removed if the drainage were com- 
plete. Let us look at the results which 
naturally follow the planting and culti- 
vation of some kinds of forest-trees. In 
eight years the eucalyptus will attain a 
diameter of eighteen inches and a height 
of fifty feet. Experiments which I have 
made determine these facts: A branch 
of this tree which contains 105 square 
inches of leaf-surface will absorb 3.25 
ounces of water in eighteen hours. The 
entire tree will furnish an area of 310,- 
500 square inches of leaf-surface, and 
the amount of water daily absorbed by 
the roots would équal 609 pounds, or 
seventy-six gallons. Given a stagnant 
swamp of 200 acres, each acre having 
200 trees, and the amount of water daily 
absorbed by the roots would be 3,040,- 
000 gallons, or 405,333 cubic feet. This 
would be equal to a constant stream run- 
ning at the rate of three miles per hour, 
of two feet wide and six inches deep. 

This question has a practical import, 
as applied to two projects which are now 
being discussed, and to the results on 
public health which would follow the 
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adoption of either: the irrigation of the 
San Joaquin Valley, and the introduc- 
tion of the water of Lake Tulare into 
San Francisco for economical purposes. 
The direct effect of irrigating the low 
lands of the valley would be the forma- 
tion of a larger area within which ma- 
larial fevers would prevail; for it is well 
known that there are lands along the 
San Joaquin and some of its tributaries, 
dry during the summer months, but 
which, on being plowed, liberate the 
subtle poison which engenders disease. 
The great district in California which is 
subject to malarial fevers includes large 
portions of the Sacramento, the San 
Joaquin, and the Tulare valleys, extend- 
ing from the sixth standard north from 
Mount Diablo base to the eighth stand- 
ard south, covering an area of 375 miles 
in length, with a width varying from two 
to twenty-five miles. Much of this low 


land is known as tule swamp, from its 
being covered with Scirpus lacustris 
L., which grows in places from eight to 


twelve feet high. Other portions have 
a dense undergrowth of willow, which 
disappears in the neighborhood of the 
tules, but which reasserts its claim to 
the watery soil in places along the whole 
course of the valley. 

This immense field of swamp and over- 
flowed land, covering an area of over 
6,000 square miles, has comparatively 
little population outside of Sacramento, 
Stockton, Marysville, and other cities, 
which are feeders to the agricultural 
and mining population. Hence it is 
difficult to estimate the area which may 
properly be regarded as malarial. Phy- 
sicians are cognizant of many places 
along the Merced and San Joaquin riv- 
ers where the upturning of dry meadow 
soil for agricultural purposes has been 
followed by malarial fever. During the 
construction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road along the San Joaquin Valley, near- 
ly every laborer became a victim to the 
same disease. 
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Will extensive irrigation change the 
climatal condition of a district of coun- 
try? The question has been practically 
answered in the mining districts of Cal- 
ifornia and elsewhere. Before the for- 
mation of ditches and the damming of 
the upper waters of rivers which form 
tributaries of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, the surface moisture of land 
among the mountain foot-hills was gen- 
erally evaporated by the middle of May 
or the first of June. At this time clouds 
ceased to form in the upper air, and by 
day and night the unbroken clearness 
of the sky during the summer solstice 
permitted the full intensity of solar heat 
to impinge on the denuded soil. The 
heat thus acquiréd during the day was 
seldom radiated with sufficient rapidity 
in the night to bring the temperature of 
the air within range of the dew- point. 
In fact, during the latter part of summer 
the air was almost absolutely dry. The 
absence of dew thus became a marked 
feature of the interior climate. 

After the head-waters of the rivers 
had been dammed, and ditches to the 
extent of 7,000 miles constructed, which 
spread water during most of the sum- 
mer through thousands of smaller chan- 
nels, the air became so charged with 
vapor that deposits of dew became the 
rule instead of the exception. No oth- 
er change was manifest except a slight 
reduction of temperature as a sequence 
of evaporation. Beyond the results thus 
foreshadowed in mining operations, and 
the certainty of securing fair crops, there 
is nothing to be urged in favor of exten- 
sive irrigation as compensatory to giving 
greater activity and diffusion to malari- 
al poisons. 

The matter of cultivating forests be- 
comes then a question of almost vital 
importance to every settler within the 
precincts of this low land. It is not a 
doubtful experiment as a hygienic meas- 
ure. The medical faculty need not be 
reminded of the conditions which in- 
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crease the virulence of or destroy mala- 
rial poisons. Observation has estab- 
lished as facts: That excess of water in 
soil, by producing currents which carry 
off the poison or dilute it to the extent 
of rendering it innoxious, prevents the 
formation of miasma; and that a lack of 
water in soil, by abstracting a necessary 
factor to vegetable decomposition, also 
prevents the development of disease. It 
is between these extremes that the for- 
ces operate which render active the tox- 
ic properties of marsh miasm. There 
must be added, however, a temperature 
ranging upward from 60° Fahrenheit, 
and prolonged for weeks or months, 
before all the conditions which are nec- 
essary to produce vegetable decomposi- 
tion and miasma are fairly established. 
What then is the modus operandi by 
which forests purify the atmosphere and 
prevent the formation of marsh miasma? 
it has been stated that 6,000 square 
miles of the great valley are included 
in overflowed lands, and this amount 
may be reclaimed.* Let us so enlarge 
the experiment detailed on a previous 
page as to make a belt of eucalyptus- 
trees two miles wide, and extend it 375 
miles, or the entire length of the valley. 
Nature works by small accretions, but 
operates on a large scale. She would 
of herself execute all the work which is 
here laid out, were she allowed a little 
time. But the aggressive spirit of Yan- 
keeism must accomplish tremendous re- 
sults within a few years of business life. 
It can not tolerate the idea of using up 
a few centuries out of the store-house of 
eternity, in order that a piece of swamp 
land or a section of arid débris should 
be converted into a spot befitting fifty 
bushels of wheat to the acre. Fortu- 


nately for science this spirit was not 
“peeking” round in the paleozoic age, 
as all transitions between the awkward 
Silurian and the post-tertiary era would 
have been totally ignored. 


* land Office Report, 1868. 
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A forest of the before- named magni- 
tude would contain 96,000,000 trees, anc 
during every twenty-four hours there 
would be exhaled 7,296,000,000 gallons, 
or 980,000,000 cubic feet of water. This 
would be sufficient to fill a ditch fifty 
feet wide, nine and five-tenths feet deep, 
and 375 miles long; which, flowing from 
each extremity of the valley to its out- 
let in San Pablo Bay at the rate of three 
miles per hour, would require two days 
to empty itself. The water taken up 
and exhaled by such a mass of trees 
would be equivalent to a constant stream 
of this volume. 

This estimate represents the cafadii- 
sty of daily absorption. The quantity 
of water which would actually be thus 
taken from the soil may fall far short of 
this amount; for the ground, not being 
always saturated, would afford but a 
limited supply to the roots. The range 
in quantity between fact and theory will 
not affect the argument, inasmuch as 
there is always maintained in living or- 
ganizations a definite yet varying degree 
of activity between the functions of the 
system and its consumption of food. 

But absorption of water and its sub- 
sequent exhalation do not constitute the 
process of nutrition and growth in the 
vegetable world. The water of the soil 
not merely holds it solution all the solid 
mineral matter which goes to make up 
the substance of the tree, but gaseous 
elements, either in a simple form as of 
atmospheric air, or combined as in car- 
bonic acid, sulphureted hydrogen, and 
other mephitic gases. Whatever there 
may be held in solution is, in a general 
sense, absorbed by the roots and con- 
veyed with little or no change to the 
leaves, which form the laboratory of the 
vegetable world. Carbon, hydrogen, 
lime, potassa, soda, and other substan- 
ces, are here subjected to changes, by 
the agency of solar light and heat, which 
adapt them to the composition and the 
structure of the tree. This chemical 
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activity is rapid in many growths, es- 
pecially in the eucalyptus. The strong 
aroma of its gum is diffused to a distance 
of thirty or forty feet. The hydrogen 
which forms one of its elementary con- 
stituents is derived from the decompo- 
sition of water which the tree takes from 
the soil. The entire process of vegeta- 
ble life constantly carried on in effecting 
the assimilation of food not only returns 
to the atmosphere oxygen, as a product 
of the decomposition of water and car- 
bonic acid, but restores the purity of all 
other substances that are exhaled either 
in a simple or compound form. Thus, 
in whatever shape marsh miasma may 
exist—whether held in solution by water 
and diffused in the vapor of night, or 
retained in the soil and liberated by the 
presence of water—it is certain to be 
destroyed by an adequate development 
of forest growth. This is so fully ree- 
ognized in medical literature as to ren- 
der exemplifications unnecessary. 

As another sequence of the activity 
of vegetable growth, the cooling of the 
atmosphere is prominent. This reduc- 
tion of temperature is mainly due to ex- 
halation of water from the leaves. This 
function is most active during the day; 
for the more rapid the evaporation, the 
cooler does the air become: consequent- 
ly, the greatest difference of temperature 
between the open air and the shade of a 
tree is from noon until three o’clock P.M. 
This range, being affected by local caus- 
es, can not be precisely and uniformly 
indicated, except by actual experiment. 
Where the thermometer stands in the 
shade at 85° Fahrenheit, it will be at 
100° in the sun-lit air, protected from di- 
rect solar rays; at the same time the 
surface soil will indicate 115°. This is 
the breathing temperature prevalent for 
parts of several months along the great 
valley of which we have spoken. At 
times 130° or 140° are indicated by the 
thermometer. It is very common for 
the night temperature to-stand at 80° or 
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upward. At such times the incubation 
of disease is active. 

Unless the conditions be peculiar, a 
maximum temperature of So° through 
the day will be followed by a minimum 
temperature below 60° during the night. 
Along sea-shore counties the thermal 
range is not so great, and in valleys 
protected from ocean breezes the radi- 
ant heat during night arrests the cooling 
process from infiowing air. 

Let us see what disposition would be 
made of the vast amount of liquid daily 
absorbed and discharged into the atmos- 
phere. At 212° a cubic foot of water 
will be converted into 1,696 cubic feet 
of vapor. At 60°, with the barometer 
at thirty inches, each cubic foot of air 
will contain 6.22 grains of vapor. The 
980,000,000 cubic feet of water will sat- 
urate a belt of atmosphere 375 miles 
long, ten miles wide, and 1,200 feet in 
thickness, which would be resting over 
the valley for the greater portion of ev- 
ery twenty-four hours. But would the 
swamp- land yield this quantity of water 
every day? Estimating the average rain- 
fall at eighteen inches, and excluding the 
inflowing water from mountain streams, 
it would require over 800 days for the 
forest to absorb all the moisture that the 
valley received during the winter months. 
If this process commenced with the ac- 
tive growth of vegetation in February, 
and were to continue but 120 days, all 
the requirements of growing crops would 
be met witheut appropriating over one- 
sixth of the amount which fell upon the 
land. Moreover, there would be a com- 
pensating action constantly going on, in 
consequence of the vapor rendered to 
the atmosphere being partially returned 
to the soil by condensation. 

The arid nature of parts of the San 
Joaquin Valley is not referable to high 
temperature and evaporation alone. In 
the middle of the plains, east of Stock- 
ton, excavation shows a succession of 
strata formed of washed bowlders and 
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coarse gravel, more than seventy feet in 
depth, before a retentive water - bearing 
bed is reached. Other parts of the val- 
ley show a similar formation, and evi- 
dence tends to the conclusion that the 
inland sea which once covered this area 
was obliterated by dééris brought down 
from the mountains on either side. In 
fact, the process of denudation is still 
active, as may be seen along the entire 
course of the range. This deposit, be- 
ing coarse and loosely packed, can not 
retain the water which falls upon the 
surface. Such is the character of more 
than 2,000,000 acres of this arid land. 

It is not possible to define the dis- 
tance which the roots of trees will trav- 
el, under favorable circumstances, in 
quest of water. Some years ago, in 
the process of grading Clay Street, San 
Francisco, extavation was made through 
a sand - bank to the depth of thirty feet. 
A small scrub-oak, four inches in diam- 
eter, was growing on the crest of the 
hill, on the line of the cut. I traced its 
main root thirty feet in a vertical line, 
and at that depth it was still half an inch 
in diameter. East of Alameda there is 
a hill-side cut, which gave origin some 
years ago to a small land-slide, expos- 
ing the root of an oak-tree. When I 
observed this for the first time, there was 
a small root- fibre, which looked like a 
piece of half-inch rope, stretched hori- 
zontally for a distance of nearly forty 
feet without any apparent diminution in 
thickness. At the present time it is 
over three inches in diameter, and its 
distal extremity is doubtless over 100 
feet from the trunk. Thus it is that the 
terminal roots of trees, through which 
absorption takes place, will follow hori- 
zontally or downward the receding line 
of moisture, to an extent that is deter- 
mined by the texture of the soil. Roots, 
like branches, are always throwing out 
side- buds, which sometimes incrsse in 
number to a marvelous extent. There 


is a well in Alameda, four feet in diam- 
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eter, which was almost filled with the 
roots of a sycamore-tree that grew with- 
in a rod of it. There is another well, in 
the yard of the Congregational Church 
in Oakland, from which was taken a 
solid mat of roots, none larger than a 
thick knitting- needle; the whole about 
three feet in diameter and two feet in 
thickness. These cases, among many, 
are sufficient to show the extent of root 
development in the presence of a copi- 
ous supply of water. They also show 
the rapidity with which organic matter 
can be supplied to the soil from this 
source; and, farthermore, the modus 
operandi whereby a loose coarse depos- 
it of purely mineral matter has its in- 
terstitial spaces supplied with vegetable 
mold, and is thus converted into pro- 
ductive soil. 

These secondary results of forest- 
planting land, whiie being carried on 
far beneath the surface, are supple- 
mented by processes of trunk growth. 
Everybody is familiar with the fact that 
under an old tree there is always from 
six to twelve inches of vegetable mold, 
derived from the decomposition of leaves 
and bark which are annually shed. The 
weight of dried matter thus furnished, 
by a tree of the size indicated on a pre- 
ceding page, will not fall short of 200 
pounds. Aconsiderable portion of this 
is composed of organic matter, some of 
which may be resolved by subsequent 
oxidation. The balance constitutes the 
potassa, lime, silex, and other minerals, 
which, held in solution by the water of 
the soil, has been taken up by the sap, 
conveyed to the leaves, metamorphosed 
into the solid material of the tree, and 
partly returned to the earth through the 
leaves and bark. The results of this 
process, on a large scale and during 
consecutive years, may be seen in any 
forest-growth which originated on a bed 
of gravel. Fine mold fills the intersti- 
ces between washed or angular pebbles, 
furnishing sustenance to a dense under- 
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growth of shrubs and succulent plants. 
Time was when such localities were as 
unpromising to vegetation as any which 
now compose our Californian valleys. 

It may be said that this theory proves 
too much; that if trees take up so much 
water from the soil, the surface ground 
must necessarily be desiccated, and thus 
rendered unfit for cereal crops. This 
does not follow. While it is admitted 
that during the growing season the soil 
beneath forest-trees may contain a pro- 
portion of water smaller than that with- 
out their range, it is also true that a 
large portion of the San Joaquin Valley, 
having a known depth of seventy or 100 
feet, being the product of denudation 
and not retaining the rain-fall of winter 
near the surface, is capable of sustain- 
ing a sparse vegetation only so long as 
frequent rains keep the substratum in a 
moist condition ; consequently, the for- 
est would obtain its main supply of wa- 
ter by the trees projecting their roots 
downward far beyond the limits of sur- 
face moisture. But our argument is now 
directed primarily to a hygienic point, 
and secondarily to the means whereby 
unproductive land may be brought to a 
condition in which crops may be insured 
at a minimum expense and at the great- 
est profit to the cultivator. Ina future 
paper I will resume this subject, and 
endeavor to prove that forest-trees re- 
turn to the land and air more moisture 
than they extract from surface soil. 
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The conclusions apparent from the 
facts and arguments herein advanced 
are the following: That forest-trees in 
sufficient numbers will absorb, from deep 
as well as from superficial strata, a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to establish 
regular subterranean currents, and that 
whatever miasma may be combined with 
or held in solution by the water will thus 
be carried off, or have its toxic proper- 
ties in whole or in part neutralized; 
that the water thus exhaled will be dif- 
fused through the atmosphere in such 
quantity as to be returned in great part 
to the surface soil by precipitation ; that 
the high summer temperature may thus 
be so modified as to reduce the noctur- 
nal heat below 60°; that the causes thus 
operating to prevent vegetable ferment- 
ation, or to dissipate miasma if devel- 
oped, would protect the valley from reg- 
ular visitations of paludal fevers; that 
the modification of climate thus induced 
would, under ordinary circumstances, in- 
sure average crops of grain in localities 
which are now dependent either on un- 
usually wet seasons or on artificial irri- 
gation; and that, while immediate ben- 
efits would thus be conferred upon the 
farmer by extensive tree- planting, the 
remuneration would be cumulative, not 
only in the regularly increasing value of 
his timber, but in the prospective re- 
clamation, by natural processes without 
absolute expense, of land which is now 
utterly useless. 
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A FANTASY OF ROSES. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


‘HE dining-room at Mossland was 

a large room much longer than 
broad, with windows reaching almost to 
the floor. The walls made you think of 
rose-clouds flitting over a gray sky, sky 
and clouds alike covered with a filmy 
veil of silver. The windows were drap- 
ed with curtains of rose-damask falling 
in heavy folds to the floor, and then 
melting away into the ashen gray of the 
carpet, which was crossed in diamonds 
by threads of rose. Between the win- 
dows, which were three in number, there 
were mirrors of the same height; the 
marble slab at the base of one uphold- 
ing a fernery, that of the other a globe 
of gold-fish. In the rose-tinted arches 
over windows and mirrors were marble 
busts, shining purely white as the moon- 
light bursting through a cloud. At one 
end of the room stood a broac’ low cab- 
inet of rose-wood, the shelves filled with 
rare and curious souvenirs of travel. 
At the opposite end of the room was a 
similar cabinet filied with books, and 
had you opened them you would have 
found in each, traced in delicate charac- 
ters, the name, “ Fay Lingarde.” Across 
one corner stood a small upright piano, 
also of rose-wood, with keys of pearl; 
across another, the buffet. Now the 
last trace of the late dinner had been 
removed from the table; and on the low 
sofa, drawn up by one side of the open 
wood - fire, Fay was sitting with her fa- 
ther. His arm was lying about her, 
while his hand was softly stroking the 
ends of the golden hair; so they always 
sat. Directly in front of the fire anoth- 
er gentleman was sitting. The full blaze 
of the fire lit up his face, which did 





not need to shrink from the searching 
light, for it bore the impress of a noble 
generous nature; as old a man as Mr. 
Lingarde, yet there was not a line of sil- 
ver in the dark hair, and the smile and 
light of the eye were trusting as a child’s. 
Children and animals all worshiped Ray 
Llorente, and on the occasion of his 
coming to Mossland the great mastiff, 
who almost merited his name, “ Lion,” 
never failed to slip into the room to 
make a mat for his feet. At the other 
corner of the fire-place, upon a low stool 
drawn far back into the shadow, which 
her black dress made deeper and more 
intense, Roberta sat, apparently watch- 
ing the flickering rays of light chase the 
shadows over the carpet, for her head 
was slightly bent forward, and she did 
not once raise her eyes. At the table, 
farther back, engaged in looking over a 
pile of letters and papers, sat Louis Va- 
lois. His name, as well as the quick 
vivacious play of his features, he had in- 
herited from his French ancestry. Va- 
lois had once been De Valois until some 
revolution had beheaded it. He was one 
of the few men who can be called hand- 
some: features perfectly regular, yet 
with a mobility of expression which 
saved them from insipidity; hands and 
feet whose perfect shape was still sug- 
gestive of masculine strength and en- 
durance, and around and about him such 
a fire and dash and bloom of youth that 
you would be forever forgetting whether 
his eyes were gray or black, whether his 
hair were brown or of the purplish hue 
of the gods. The tones of his voice 
would linger in your memory and rouse 
the sleeping echoes of your heart. For 
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more than a year he had made one of 
Mr. Lingarde’s family. He was by nat- 
ure and education an artist. In reality 
he did exactly what he chose; sketched 
and painted when the fancy took him, 
and at other times shut himself in the 
library for days together, doing the work. 
which he had allowed to await his pleas- 
ure. From where he sat the only face 
which he could see was Roberta’s. He 
had only given her a passing glance as 
she first took her seat, but that glance 
had brought the quick color to her 
cheek and weighed her eyes down to 
the carpet, while Louis saw her an- 
swering look upon every page which he 
opened. 

“And so you have really missed me, 
my pet?” said Mr. Lingarde, fondly, in 
answer to some words of Fay’s. 

“* Missed you!””—with a world of sweet 
reproach in voice and look— “missed 
you! You know without asking.” 

“But you have had no one to inter- 
fere with your pleasure, as I most cer- 
tainly should have done, for I like not 
to see the roses of your cheeks sinking 
down into your canvas, any more than to 
have the purple from your canvas circle 
itself about your eyes. Confess that you 
have been working too hard. Llorente, 
I gave you charge of this little girl. I 
shall call you to an account as a faith- 
less guardian.” 

“QO! papa, it is because you have not 
seen me for two weeks. Indeed, I am 
quite well.” 

“TI have taken the young ladies out 
for a ride every morning, and have call- 
ed to inquire after their health every 
evening,” said Mr. Llorente, lazily. 

“And on rainy days when we could 
not go to ride he was so kind as to 
come over and read to us,” interrupted 
Fay. 

‘Miss Fay does not add that I proved 
myself so tiresome a reader, or else made 
such an unfortunate selection, that she 
nearly went to sleep; while Miss Ro- 
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berta could not even tell me the subject 
I had inflicted upon them.” 

At the mention of her name, Roberta 
started as if just made conscious of the 
presence of others. 

“It is very bad of you to say that; 
one might almost call it malicious,” said 
Fay, vivaciously. “We were very inter- 
ested, were we not, Roberta?” 

“What was it about, then?” asked 
her father. 

“Tt was Ruskin’s Stones of Venice,” 
answered Fay. “We had been talking 
about it the evening before, and as Ro- 
berta had never been in Venice, Mr. Llo- 
rente brought it for her to read, or rather 
to read tous. After you had gone, Mr. 
Llorente,” she continued, “Roberta play- 
ed for me the most ravishing piece of 
music that I have ever heard; she said 
that the description which you had read 
recalled it to her. I wish so much that 
she would play it now” —turning to Ro- 
berta. 

“And I,” said Mr. Llorente. 

“T could not give it the same effect as 
then, when my imagination was filled 
with it,” answered Roberta, shrinking 
farther back into the shadow. 

“It was not an improvisation, then?” 

“O, no, indeed ; it was asong—a song 
without words —that one of the sisters 
used to play for me. I do not know that 
it was ever published.” 

“It was not one of Mendelssohn’s, 
then?” 

“No; it was something even more 
divine, if possible.” 

“Then, if it is not your own, you will 
surely not refuse to gratify me.” 

“Do, pray do!” breathed rather than 
entreated Fay. 

Louis Valois dropped the pencil which 
he had been holding in his hand, and 
Roberta raising her eyes just then met 
his gaze full of entreaty. Mr. Lingarde 
alone looked indifferently into the fire. 
There was between him and Roberta 
a strange chill reserve which nothing 
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seemed able to break down. Rarely 
did either address the other in direct 
conversation, yet Roberta was acutely 
conscious the moment her father enter- 
ed her prescuce. In appearance she 
resembled him in an extraordinary de- 
gree—the power of his face was repeat- 
ed and intensified in hers; while Fay 
had not a single feature of her father’s 
family. It may have been the strong 
resemblance to his lost wife which made 
the father so tender to her. Certain it 
was that all the love of his strong nature 
blossomed for her alone. Throughout 
Roberta’s childhood he contented him- 
self with seeing her at rare intervals, 
and had even left her for a year longer 
than was necessary at the convent. 

Roberta rose to go to the piano with- 
out further words. She sat for a full 
moment without striking a note; then, 
like the beating of a heart, one chord 
after another fell from her hands and 
passed into a movement full of melody, 
intense and passionate—the ecstasy of 
melancholy, the bitterness of sweetness. 
One harmony grew and blended into 
another, yet through it all you could 
feel rather than hear the theme thread- 
ing out the story, as one might pluck the 
petals from a rose, one by one, and each 
in falling making the fragrance sweeter. 
At times, with strong impetuous rush, 
the notes followed each other in quick 
succession, and then would float away 
as softly as thistle-down before the 
breath of August; then, with a sudden 
leap, passing up into the higher notes, 
the measure grew delirious with whirl- 
ing dizzy motion, until to hear seemed 
to die, and dying sweet; then, with a 
faltering shudder, the music sunk into 
the plaint of solitude, the repining of one 
alone, the hunger and thirst of a soul 
which will never be satisfied, and with 
a broken tumult of sweet sounds it 
shivered into silence. 

“O, Roberta!” cried Fay, the tears 
glistening in her eyes, “I’m sure that 
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is not just the same as you played it be- 
fore —it can not be —it is so much more 
sad. I did not feel like weeping then, 
and now it seems as though I could 
never shed tears enough. Tell me, why 
did you change it?” 

“T did not change it,” answered Ro- 
berta. “I think I never played any- 
thing twice alike—one would need to be 
an automaton to do that.” 

She had risen from the piano and ap- 
proached the fire to resume her seat, 
when she heard her father speak to Mr. 
Llorente. His lips were not moving, 
but certainly she heard these words: 
“Another Alice; one can never depend 
upon a character such as that.” Mr. 
Llorente sat shading his eyes with his 
hand. “Thank you, Miss Roberta,” 
he said; “I never heard a measure so 
strange as that. What did you say it was 
called?” 

“TI think Sister Agatha called it the 
‘Song of a falling star,’ or perhaps we 
named it so; I do not remember: but 
we always called it the ‘Song without 
words.’” 

“What voice, what words, could ever 
express it?” said Louis Valois, involun- 
tarily. “The heart which should make 
the attempt would surely break under 
the burden, or burn with the fire which 
flows in its strains.” 

“TI can not imagine an inmate of a 
convent playing such music,” observed 
Llorente, still shading his eyes with his 
hand. “It is well that music is above 
and beyond all language, for nothing 
base or ignoble ever finds expression 
in it.” 

“ Roberta,” said Fay, quite suddenly, 
“while you were playing, there came in- 
to your face just the expression which I 
have tried to bring, but could not suc- 
ceed in bringing, into the face of my 
Rebecca.” 

“And is your great picture at last 
finished ?” inquired Louis, with sudden 
interest. “I have been longing all the 
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evening to ask if you had succeeded in 
working it out?” 

“It is as nearly finished as it will ever 
be,” answered Fay, discontentedly. “I 
shall never be any better satisfied.” 

“There speaks the artist nature. You 
will never be satisfied with anything 
you finish; for it is the incompleteness 
which makes you try again. Let us see 
it, and pass our judgment upon it.” 

“No, indeed; I’m not ready yet.” 

“Give me permission to go up and 
bring it down,” entreated Louis. “The 
picture will look different, even to you, 
when taken out of the room where you 
have worked upon it. There the ideal 
which is in your mind is stamped upon 
every object, so that wherever you turn 
your eyes you can see it a thousand 
times more perfect and beautiful than 
the one which you have really painted. 
I shall go, shall I not?” He had risen 
from the table. Fay hesitated. Before 


she could speak Louis was out of the 
room, when, as if struck by a sudden 


thought, Fay exclaimed: 

“But the frame! It will not look half 
as well unframed. I havea superstition 
about mypicture. Pray, Roberta, go and 
tell him that the frame which was too 
large for my sea- picture just fits it.” 

“T know where it is, dear,” said Ro- 
berta, “and it shall not be brought down 
until it is as properly framed as if it were 
to be sent to the exhibition.” With 
noiseless steps she passed up the stairs. 
The door of the studio stood ajar. Into 
the window, from which the curtain was 
still pushed aside, the trembling light of 
the young moon stole, for the clouds 
had rolled away as the night-chill set- 
tled down. Louis Valois was standing 
with his back to the door gazing upon the 
painting. The artist had given color to 
the word - picture in Zvanhoe, where Re- 
becca is in the act of giving the jewels 
to the Lady Rowena. In the contrast 
between the dark mournful beauty of 
the one and the rich sunny brightness 
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of the other lay the whole effect of the 
picture. There was a look of innocent 
uncomprehending surprise upon Rowe- 
na’s face, as she held the casket in her 
hand, half of its rich contents poured 
out in her lap. But the study, the focus 
of the picture, was concentrated in the 
face of Rebecca—the face of a woman 
who suffers, who renounces. It was as 
if she were reading the future of Ivan- 
hoe in that farewell look into Rowena’s 
soul. There was a divine beauty in her 
countenance; the beauty of the soul. 
Louis Valois did not move nor speak as 
Roberta entered and stood by his side. 
He was conscious, painfully conscious 
to his very finger-tips, the moment that 
she crossed the threshold. He longed 
to speak —to utter some commonplace 
words — but he felt as if chained to si- 
lence. Five minutes before he would 
have given the world, in his extrava- 
gance, for the opportunity to speak a 
word to Roberta alone, and now he 
seemed in a trance, unable to move. 
Roberta spoke first: 

“Shall we take itdown? There is a 
frame in the closet which Fay wishes it 
putinto.” Her natural even tones made 
Louis himself at once. 

“Do you know, I thought Miss Fay 
had imprisoned your very self in the can- 
vas, and it was only your wraith which 
had been sitting so quietly down- stairs, 
and that was why the music was so aw- 
ful in its ghostly mysteriousness. I 
hardly dared turn my head when you 
glided into the room without even the 
echo of a footfall.” 

“Are you very sure now that I am 
real?” asked Roberta, with attempted 
playfulness. 

“Yes, perfectly so; the strange like- 
ness has vanished, now that I see you 
side by side. It is a wonderful creation, 
though. Little Fay has more genius 
than we all. I did not dream that she 
could produce anything like this. It was 
a mere shadow two weeks ago; she 
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must ha . worked under the inspiration 
of your music.” 

Roberta stood gazing intently upon 
the picture, as if she had not heard 
him. She spoke slowly: 

“I do not like Rowena. The two 
women should have understood each 
other better, since they both loved the 
same man. There should have been 
tender pity shadowed in the eyes, in- 
stead of that curious stare. Her great 
love should have quickened into life her 
powers of sympathy.” 

“ But it is not Rowena I look at. The 
face of Rebecca is grand; don’t you 
think so?” 

“Perhaps so, yet I can not say. I 
should like to see her face after that 
door had closed between them and she 
was alone; then I could tell.” 

They remained a moment longer, when 
Roberta moved to the closet-door and 
opened it. 

“Let me get the frame for you. Tell 
me where it is,” said Louis, following 
after her. 

“Just above, on the shelf, I think. 
That is it,’’ as he took it down. 

“Tt will be a miracle if it fits at all. 
Picture-frames should be made to order, 
like ladies’ dresses,” he observed, tak- 
ing the picture from the easel. 

“O, it will fit; we tried the effect yes- 
terday.” 

“In that case it will take but a mo- 
ment to arrange it. If you will be so 
kind as to place your hand there.” 

“You ought to have a light,” said Ro- 
berta, doubtfully, though the moonbeams 
filled the room with a bright light like 
that of day. It gleamed upon the fairy 
whiteness lying so near his bright face 
bending over the frame, bewitching him 
with a mad folly. Hardly conscious of 


what he did, he bent nearer, and a show- 
er of kisses fell from his lips upon it, 
mingled with broken passionate words, 
which Roberta might have heard but 
never could have understood. She did 
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not draw her hand away or move. It 
had all happened in an instant, and he 
raised his head again with a deprecat- 
ing, entreating motion. A transient 
pink blush swept over Roberta’s face, 
but she shivered as though the cold 
breath of an iceberg had struck her in 
summer’s heat. 

“‘ Say that you do not hate me for it,” 
he cried, filled with a sudden sense of 
her majestic simplicity. “Because I 
could-not help it, you will forgive me. 
Speak to me; tell me that you are not 
angry.” 

“Angry?—why should I be? My 
life has not had such a surfeit of love,” 
Roberta forced herself to say, and then 
was silent. Louis was silent, too, with 
an instinctive feeling that it was better 
thus between them than any words, for 
Roberta was as unconventional as the 
veriest child of nature. 

“You must carry the picture down; 
you have forgotten that they are waiting 
for it.” It was Roberta who spoke 
again; her voice was all entreaty. She 
must be alone, and Louis understood 
perfectly. A moment after she heard 
the hall-door open and close, and she 
was alone with the moonlight beaming 
on her hand, and such a feeling of sad- 
ness in her heart that she closed her 
eyes to shut in the tears—to shut out 
the light—to think, if she could, of what 
had happened. From the first moment 
of their meeting these two had been irre- 
sistibly attracted toeach other. Neither 
could have told how or why it was, only 
they seemed to know each other as 
thoroughly, as intimately, as if their past 
lives had been blended together. Ro- 
berta said less to Louis, perhaps, than 
to any other. There was no need, for 
he divined her thoughts, as she his. 
When he read aloud, as he often did 
to Fay and herself in the mornings, he 
knew by instinct, without lifting his eyes, 
just when Roberta would smile, just 
when the melancholy would shadow her 
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eyes, just when the glow of enthusiasm 
or sympathy would light up her face. 
Roberta had not questioned herself. 
Life was all so new to her. Even dur- 
ing the days in which Louis had been 
absent, she had been conscious of no 
difference in her life. She had been just 
as happy, for insensibly to herself had 
the feeling grown within her whose force 
and strength paralyzed her with terror 
when his words forced her to recognize 
them. She could no more have brought 
herself to have given expression to her 
feelings in word or act than she could 
have silenced them to death by an effort 
of her will. To noble natures conceal- 
ment is a thing abhorrent; yet a deli- 
cate reserve, subtle as the perfume of 
flowers, forever withholds them from 
showing the height and depth of their 
tenderness. 

It was not long before Roberta joined 
the others; her bearing was as free and 
unconstrained as before. But of all that 
was said she heard nothing, remembered 
nothing. She listened to her own words 
even as to a stranger’s. Alone at last 
in her own room, there was no moon- 
light, and the stars had veiled their 
brightness. 


It was the morning after—a lovely 
spring morning. Over all the sky was 
a tender blue, cloudless and deep; over 
all the earth a green more tender, with 
the bloom of summer sweetening its 
freshness. 

In silence everything is carried on in 
the workshop of nature. At night we 
close our eyes, and when we open them, 
lo! the dewy buds have opened also, 
the fragrant blossoms have expanded, 
the dull earth smiles in brilliant beauty. 
It may be so with our lives. 

Sitting by the open window, with hands 
idly clasped on the low broad sill, and 
head bent eagerly forward, Roberta was 
drinking in the brightness and freshness 
without, dimly conscious that a brighter 
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world of beauty, love, and romance had 
awakened for her. Not a shadow of 
mist veiled the face of the morning. 
The air was southern in its warmth, and 
floated from south to north and from 
east to west with the tremulous rocking 
motion of the waves of the sea. Crea- 
tion chanted a new symphony. The lit- 
tle yellow-bird building his nest in the 
maple-tree by the window stopped to 
pour forth all his heart in a liquid gush 
of melody. The blossoms swayed to 
and fro, to and fro, and shook their 
heads in a rapture of delight. Brilliant 
smiles chased each other over the sky 
and glanced down through Roberta’s 
face to her heart. A warm bright glow 
suffused her cheeks and shone through 
her eyes, as if she had caught the radi- 
ance of earth and sky, and yet her heart 
ached with that rush of feeling. Under 
it all, the dim presentiment of the tran- 
sitoriness of all things, which haunts 
even our happiest moments, stirred with- 
in her. She could not think; her senses 
were steeped in a delicious reverie, in 
which the broken fragments of a dream 
first shaped themselves distinctly. 
Roberta had sat up late into the night, 
her soul vibrating too painfully for her 
to think of sleep; yet, singularly enough, 
the last thought of which she had been 
conscious in her waking moments had 
been her father’s words, which she had 
overheard: “Another Alice; one can 
never depend upon a character such as 
that.” More than once before she had 
caught some such indirect allusion; but 
of the Alice spoken of Roberta knew 
only that her father’s twin sister was 
meant, who had died a long time before. 
Once Roberta had questioned Fay about 
her, and Fay had: answered: “I know 
nothing, only that it is a painful subject 
to papa. He loved her much, and there 
was something so sad in her death that 
he can never endure to speak of her.” 
Roberta had also derived from some 
source, she hardly knew what or how, 
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the impression that she resembled this 
Alice. Perhaps that was why the words 
made such an impression upon her. 

Roberta dreamed, and in her dream 
it seemed that Alice came to life again ; 
nay, that she had never been dead, but 
that time had stopped with her. As 
vividly and clearly as she had ever seen 
her own face mirrored in the glass, Ro- 
berta saw the face and form of her who 
had in life been Alice Lingarde, and her 
brightness and beauty were dazzling. 
She would have closed her eyes, but a 
nightmare spell seemed to hold them 
open. While she looked, the furniture 
of the room seemed to change, to be- 
come old and quaint, of that heavy mas- 
sive kind which belongs to a past gen- 
eration. Faded crimson curtains frin- 
ged with gold draped windows and bed. 
The carpet, too, was crimson with deli- 
cate vine-like tracery of gold—a little 
worn in places, but the faded splendor 
only intensified the fresh loveliness which 
sunk into them as a picture into a frame. 
Looking upon her, Roberta felt an op- 
pressive sense as of one beating and 
struggling against a narrow, dead-tinted, 
commonplace existence, dimmed with 
dullness and stifled with a want which 
will not be silenced. The face seemed 
to say: “All the joy of a life-time of he- 
roism and poetry could be by me press- 
ed into a single cup, and longing and 
desire would be over. Why should I 
fear?” 

The unspoken words filled Roberta 
with sharp terror, and she seemed to 
awake and find herself again within the 
convent walls. They were bare and 
desolate. A horrible sense of vacancy 
and emptiness struck like a chill to her 
heart, until a gentle face and gentler 
voice filled the emptiness and made the 
desolation eloquent. Often she had lis- 
tened to that voice, and always it had 
brought her rest: “ Roberta, never al- 
low yourself to be tempted to take a hap- 
piness which shal! bring sorrow to an- 
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other. Thrust it from you as you would 
a plague-spot. It will turn to poison in 
your grasp.” Again the voice spoke, 
and it seemed in answer to some en- 
treaty of her own: “In the convent we 
have no past, no present; only the great 
future: that will compensate.” And so 
she dreamed herself awake. 

The impressions of the dream remain- 
ed with Roberta as vividly as in her 
sleep. Elsie, who had been a servant in 
the house since her father’s childhood, 
was putting the room to rights with soft 
touch and noiseless tread. A sudden 
impulse possessed Roberta. 

“Elsie,” said she, and the calm in her 
voice was commanding, “tell me about 
Alice Lingarde.”’ 

Elsie stopped short, and looked in 
motionless surprise. 

“Why do you ask?” she stammered. 

“Because I wish to know”—with the 
same imperious manner. ‘Was she 
very happy, or very wretched?” 

“Who can answer that?” said Elsie, 
with a gloomy shake of the head. 

*‘Tell me about her, then. Am I like 
her? For I can make out nothing from 
that baby portrait hanging in the great 
hall.” 

“There was once another portrait, in 
which you might have recognized your- 
self.” 

“ Another ?—where is it? Why is it 
not with the others?”? Elsie made no 
answer. “But I will know.” 

“It can do you no good, Miss, and I 
am quite sure your father would object.” 
Then she continued, rather hesitatingly: 
“It has been so long since her name has 
passed my lips, that it makes me shiver 
as if a ghost were in the air. I never 
think of her now only as a child, or did 
not until the master brought you home.” 

“ Am Iso like her, then?” asked Ro- 
berta, a sudden pang thrilling her as the 
conviction thrust itself upon her that in 
that resemblance lay her father’s indif- 
ference to her; more than indifference, 
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she thought, bitterly—it was aversion 
and distrust. 

“Like her?” repeated Elsie— “you 
are her shadow. You were born with 
that strange resemblance in your baby 
face, and as you grew older it grew with 
you. Your walk, all your little childish 
ways, the very tones of your voice, are 
the echoes of hers. Only you are not 
so beautiful. You could not be that and 
live.” 

Roberta smiled at her earnestness. 
“You are to tell me all about her,’ she 
said gently, her eyes burning with ex- 
citement; “or, if not, I must ask my 
father.” 

“TI think she would dare anything,” 
muttered Elsie, and then aloud: “Come 
with me, then. I can not talk to you 
about her here, for this was her room.” 

Roberta followed Elsie through a long 
hall with many windings, until she paus- 
ed at a door, which she opened with a 
key. Roberta, with a feeling of curios- 
ity which was more like awe, followed 
her. Elsie closed the door carefully 
and locked it again. The room was 
empty save three trunks —two of them 
very large, and one smaller. 

Neither spoke a word or even looked 
at the other, until Elsie advanced to the 
smaller trunk, after a moment’s trial with 
the lock opened it, took therefrom an 
unframed picturesand motioned to Ro- 
berta to look at it. Roberta looked— 
looked until the tears filled her eyes and 
streamed down her cheeks. It was a 
painting in oil, exquisite in its perfect- 
ness, yet carrying with it the impression 
that the artist had painted in despair of 
realizing the original. The delicate oval 
contour of the face, the pure expanse of 
the forehead, the deep melancholy eyes, 
the very silence of the parted lips, the 
dimpling smile mocking the thoughtful 
brow, the haughty disdain of the poised 
head —all these were there, and some- 
thing more, besides, which you could 
not grasp; a something vague and in- 
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tangible, yet exciting you more than all 
the rest. The eyes followed you to ev- 
ery part of the room; you could not es- 
cape their appealing gaze, nor could you 
satisfy it. There was no ornament but 
a deep scarlet rose in the dark hair. 
Roberta sighed; even so had the vision 
looked in her dream. 

“Thus she looked eighteen years ago,” 
said Elsie, solemnly. 

“Did my father love her much?” 

“Love her! He idolized her—they 
were inseparable. The twin half of his 
soul he used to call her, and so she was. 
You will never know your father, he has 
changed so much since then. Before 
that he was all gentleness and kindness 
—more yielding in his nature than Alice. 
I often used to think that their spirits 
should have changed bodies. Alice was 
willful, proud, impetuous, and full of 
generous impulse and intense feeling. 
She knew no half-way state of indiffer- 
ence. She loved or she hated—she 
would do all for you, or else she would 
do nothing. She was her father’s idol, 
and he was foolishly indulgent to her, 
though to everyone else he was a stern 
severe man. To Alice he would grant 
favors which her brother would have 
feared to ask. ‘I mean always to have 
my own way,’ Alice used to say with 
contemptuous disdain. I remember as 
if it were but yesterday when she plant- 
ed a climbing rose-bush by her window. 
It was to please her that all the roses 
were planted. She was a little thing, 
but full of spirit and energy, and though 
both of the boys stood by she insisted 
upon doing it all herself. When she 
had finished, she stooped over and kiss- 
ed it, saying: 

“*Now grow very fast, my red red 
rose, that I may have one blossom this 
summer.’ 

“One of the boys, who overheard her, 
said teasingly: 

“ ‘If it should not prove to be a red 
rose, Alice, what would you do?” 
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**Do! I will make it red, even if it 
is white,’ she answered, with an imperi- 
ous stamp of her foot, ‘because I mean 
it to be red. Do you know what I shall 
do? I shall breathe upon it every day 
until the white leaves draw the red from 
my lips, and then it can not help but be 
red.’ 

“The boys—I mean your father and 
Mr. Llorente (or Ray, as we called him 
then, for he came to the house every 
day to take his lessons with them)— 
were always suffering punishments for 
her misdoings. As much as they loved 
each other, so much more did they love 
Alice. Both were bound up in her, and 
through her bound together. Mr. Llo- 
rente was as a boy what he is now as a 
man, and he bore with all Miss Alice’s 
freaks of pride and disdain with a pa- 
tience and endurance greater even than 
her brother’s; for his sometimes failed 
him, Ray’s never. 

“When they were fifteen, the children 
were separated. Miss Alice was sent to 
a convent—for no other reason,.I think, 
than because no one could do anything 
with her at home. The boys went to 
college. Once a year they were all to- 
gether here, and when the four years 
slipped away they were all at home for 
good. It was during the last vacation 
that Mr. Llorente and Alice became 
engaged. Everyone had expected and 
looked forward to that event, and so 
were not surprised. Your father was 
almost beside himself with joy, and wish- 
ed the marriage to take place upon the 
same day with his own, which was to be 
in the fall after he graduated; but Miss 
Alice refused, and Mr. Llorente would 
not allow her to be urged. ‘Because,’ 
she used to say, ‘I may change my mind. 
I must be very sure that I really like 
Ray, or else I shall hate him.’ 

““*What nonsense you talk, Alice,’ 
her brother would answer. ‘As if you 
did not know whether you loved Ray, 
as long as you have known him! Be- 
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sides, you have always said that you 
could do anything you wished.’ 

“* And so I can, anything but love.’ 

“In September your father was mar- 
ried, and the next June the second wed- 
ding was to be celebrated.” 

Elsie paused in her recital. It seem- 
ed to Roberta that she could not wait 
for her to finish, yet she said not a word 
in question or to hasten her. At last 
Elsie began again: 

“Early in the spring your father 
brought his young wife here, and in the 
weeks that followed, the house was 
thronged with guests coming and go- 
ing. Your mother and Miss Alice were 
always together, and with them oftener 
than any other a cousin of your mother’s 
—an artist, Laurence Haight. He was 
a handsome dashing man, gaining with 
no apparent effort everyone’s good-will. 
He and Miss Alice were always quar- 
reling in a playful manner, though it 
seemed to me, as the days passed on, 
that an indefinable change was work- 
ing inher. The girlish joyousness was 
more subdued; she was more gentle and 
thoughtful in her manner toward Ray, 
and in every way more fascinating. 

“About the last of May, I think it 
was, Mr. Haight proposed to paint Miss 
Alice’s picture, and the proposal was 
gladly accepted by her father and broth- 
er. Strangely enough, Miss Alice her- 
self objected, but at last consented, and 
the sittings commenced. They were 
generally in the morning. Sometimes 
I was in the room, sometimes your moth- 
er, but no one else was admitted; Haight 
declaring that he could do nothing while 
others were present and talking upon in- 
different subjects ; and so it became un- 
derstood that they were to be left alone. 

“Tt seemed that Haight would never 
be satisfied with his work, and it was 
only the week before the wedding that 
he pronounced it finished and invited 
the criticism of the others. Everyone 
was delighted with it, excepting your fa- 
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ther. For some reason he had never 
liked Haight, though he had taken great 
pains to conceal his aversion, because 
Haight was his wife’s cousin, and really 
there was no evident cause for dislike. 

“There were a number of people here 
—friends who had come from a distance 
to be present at the wedding —and be- 
fore anyone knew how late it was, the 
evening had gone. Miss Alice had com- 
plained of a headache all day, and look- 
ed wretchedly pale and ill. When she 
went to her room she said to me: 

“Don’t let anyone disturb me in the 
morning, Elsie, for I am so tired.’ 

“TI thought that she was going to be 
ill, such a feverish brilliancy burned 
through the paleness of her face, and I 
asked to be allowed to stay witb her. 

“*No, no!’ she cried, almost pushing 
me from the room; ‘I can hardly breathe 
now—I should die of suffocation were 
anyone near me. Only let me rest—let 
me have quiet.’ 

“As I closed the door, I heard the 
key click in the lock. It was a warm 
night, with sultry dark clouds. I, too, 
was tired, and slept soundly until long 
after daylight, and then, remembering 
Miss Alice’s request, I wandered about 
very quietly in order not to disturb her. 
People breakfasted whenever they chose, 
and it was long after eleven o’clock be- 
fore anyone asked after Miss Alice. 
Then it was Mr. Llorente; he had come 
over to consult her about something. 
I said that I thought Miss Alice was 
not up yet; that she was very tired, al- 
most ill, and had asked me not to let 
anyone disturb her. Your father was 
standing by, and he said quickly: 

“<«She must be awake now. Wait a 
moment, Llorente, and I will go and tell 
her that you are here.’ 

“*No, indeed!’ Llorente called after 
him, ‘I can wait.’ But your father had 
already gone. ‘Go and tell her, Elsie, 
that it is nothing of importance,’ he said, 
turning to me. 
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“When I reached the door, your fa- 
ther was trying to open it. He looked 
strangely excited: 

“‘Bring me your key, Elsie. 
not make her hear.’ 

“In a moment I had fetched the key. 
The door was opened and we entered. 
Alice was not there.” 

“Go on,” cried Roberta, impatiently, 
as the old woman did not speak. 

“That is all; she was not there. The 
bed had not been touched, everything 
in the room was as I had seen it the 
night before, except that upon the bu- 
reau a folded slip of paper lay. It read: 


I can 


***T do not ask to be forgiven, but to be thought of 
kindly as of one dead, for such I shall be hereafter to 
all who have known her who once bore unworthily 
the name of Auice LINGARDE.’” 

“But, surely,” cried Roberta, passion- 
ately, “she was found ?—she came back 
again? She could not—with that face 
—she could not have been so utterly 
false.” 

Elsie shook her head: 

‘With that face she broke her father’s 
heart, deceived all who loved and trust- 
ed her.” 

“ And nothing was ever known of her 
afterward?” 

“Nothing. The shock killed her fa- 
ther. They said he never spoke but 
once, and that was to say, ‘My poor 
child.’ ” 

“ And Mr. Llorente?” 

“He did everything —for your father 
was for a long time almost like one in- 
sane. In Mr. Haight’s room nothing 
was found but this picture—no word, 
nothing of his. I took the picture and 
put it with Miss Alice’s things in this 
trunk. From that day to this no one 
has looked upon it or asked for it until 
to-day. In that trunk is her wedding- 
dress, just as it was sent home the day 
after she left.” 

During all the recital Elsie had spok- 
en in a strangely impassive voice, dry 
and husky; but now it trembled, and the 
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tension of the tearless eyes gave way. 
“T loved her,” she said simply, “and 
the first tears I shed that day were at 
night-fall, when this package came.” 
“And what happened after that?” 
“Nothing, nothing. By his father’s 
death your father came into possession 
of the property. You were born three 
months afterward, with that in your face 
and smile which made it impossible for 
your father to endure you in his pres- 
ence. He could not bring himself to 
touch or even look at you. But when 
Fay was born, he lavished all his love 
upon her; and when we found that the 
little thing could never walk but with a 
crutch, I used to think, and I am sure 
your mother believed, it was a punish- 
ment on him for his hardness to you.” 
“What a hard cruel justice, which 
makes the innocent suffer for the guilty,” 
said Roberta, sharply. “Put away the 
picture—it is hateful to me now. I shall 
never bear to look upon my own face 
again, since it reminds others of that.” 
Roberta passed out of the cold dark 
room, filled it seemed to her with the 
atmosphere of death, and back into her 
room, fragrant with the light dreamy 
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air of advancing spring. The night- 
mare weight was lifted, and she wept 
with the passion that socrest spends it- 
self in tears. While she had been lis- 
tening, and while she wept, it seemed to 
her that the shadow of that other life 
must forever darken hers, as it had done 
—that she was herself a helpless toy 
in the hands of others, or perhaps of 
fate—that her faults and her virtues 
were not her own alone, but colored 
by the tragedy of another’s life. For 
the first time in her young life she 
was conscious of a feeling of fierce bit- 
ter resentment, which cut and bruised 
her soul until it shocked her into calm, 
and with that calm, soft as the strains 
of forgotten music, the lingering vibra- 
tions of Sister Agatha’s voice thrilled in 
the court of memory. Nothing the sis- 
ter had ever said did it seem to Roberta 
that she had forgotten, and now every 
word seemed fraught with new meaning. 
All had been to prepare her for trials, 
for self-victory. Not cold words of 
counsel, but words wrung from a heart 
which had learned to the utmost what 
passionate longing, striving, failure, and 
suffering meant. 








Nay: 


DO. 


Do? Did 7 say “do?” 
I can not pronounce it aright — 






I can not frame my speech 


For that infinite word of might. 


O son of the past and present, 
Sire of the unborn to - be, 





Do what? © soul, born blind 


In a dark and cave-hid sea? 


Do right? What right, O soul, 
While all life sobs to death on the shore, 





Finds echo above in the granite, 


Finds echo but never a door? 
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SHAKSPEARE’S RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


HE desire to produce new theories 
T in regard to everything pertaining 
to man and nature seems to be a human 
characteristic, and, latterly, to have tak- 
en an epidemic form in literary circles, 
so that the doggerel of thirty years ago 
has a peculiar and appropriate signifi- 
cance now; for 
“Tt is a melancholy fact in this high-pressure age 
That something xew, no matter what, must always 

be the rage.” 

But, as “history repeats itself,” and 
as “there is nothing new under the 
sun,”’ so many of the “new” things ad- 
vanced turn out, upon inspection, to be 
somewhat old and musty, having been 
laid aside for an age or two, and then 
brought to the light again for a transient 
airing. Of this latter sort is the contro- 
versy now being waged in relation to the 
religion of Shakspeare, it being claimed 
by some that the great dramatist was a 
Roman Catholic of the most ultra stamp, 
and by others that he was a Protestant 
of the strictest sort. Be that as it may, 
the discussion has not even the dubious 
merit of novelty, the question having 
been agitated again and again; leading 
in earlier times to some notable literary 
forgeries, emanating from the advocates 
on either side. Later, we have no less 
a light than Goethe giving his testimony 
that Shakspeare was the “poet of the 
Reformation,” and claiming that he was 
the true “representative of modern Prot- 
estantism ;” and we have others, scarce- 
ly less notable, who declare, variously, 
that he was an “Ultramontane, with 
Strong religious faith,” a “Pantheist,” 
and a “man that had no religion at all.” 
Strange as these conflicting opinions 


may appear, wonder ceases in regard to 
them when it is remembered that they 
are all eclipsed by a theory, mooted long 
ago, that there was xo real man called 
William Shakspeare, and that the plays 
which passed with his name were the 
works of Marlowe and others. 

Now, we find ability and talent con- 
joined to show that Bacon was not the 
“father of the Baconian system,” and 
again, that Shakspeare was not the au- 
thor of the works bearing his name, but 
that Bacon was, and so on in endless 
succession, until the mind grows weary 
in its attempts to follow each fanciful 
flight, the judgment is entirely bewil- 
dered, every “function is smothered in 
surmise, and nothing zs but what is 
not.” 

With such a history before us, added 
to present experience, it is, perhaps, 
hardly surprising that among the new- 
est of the “new lights” that shine with 
more or less resplendence in an attempt- 
ed illumination of novel ideas, one should 
have arisen like a “star in the East,” to 
serve as a beacon-light for the minds 
still groping through this labyrinth of 
dark and complicated testimony. It has 
been reserved for a late writer in the 
Graphic, under the pseudonym of “ Ne- 
mo,” to announce, with a confidence that 
he bases on the internal evidence of 
Shakspeare’s writings, this bold and 
startling theory: 

“ ,. . . that Shakspeare’s belief in regard to the 
‘great problem’ was not only uncatholic, but un- 
christian even, and that he looked on death as an 
eternal sleep.” 

Thus at one sweep of his pen giving, 
without fear or favor, the quietus alike 
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to the advocates and to the opponents 
of the Catholic theory. 

But let him speak for himself. Says 
“Nemo,” in the article referred to: 

“A diligent reader of the great dramatist sees so 
many obstacles in the way of forming a settled con- 
clusion in regard to what Shakspeare’s views of God 
and immortality really were, that sometimes the con- 
clusion seems to be forced upon him that the man 
was so thoroughly in love and sympathy with God’s 
highest creation — humanity — that he cared not for 
anything beyond it. This view may, of course, be 
erroneous, but it is one which it is hardy possible to 
avoid, and upon what other hypothesis is it possible 
to explain those passages in //amelet, for instance, in 
which if Shakspeare had not felt doubt he could not 
have expressed it?” 

Our writer then goes on to say: 

“*Shakspeare invariably makes his weak characters 
perplexed and worried by the ‘ problems of the soul,’ 
as Father Hecker would call them; he seems to bring 
them on the stage to show how unmanly vacillation 
and weak conduct are born —not of doubt as to re- 
Ceived opinions in regard to the unknown, or of utter 
disbelief in them — but of worrying over them at all, 
instead of living the life of intelligent and moral an- 
imals” 

—whatever “intelligent and moral ani- 
mals”’ may mean from his point of view. 

Now, to the ordinary reader, after be- 
ing informed that Shakspeare invariably 
uses his weak characters to express 
doubt on the subject of the soul’s im- 
mortality, it will appear strange to see 
the other assertion, that.unless Shaks- 
peare had felt doubts he could not have 
expressed them. Is it in truth an idio- 
syncrasy of the world’s greatest dramat- 
ic genius that he selects his weakest 
characters as a medium through which 
to express his‘inmost thoughts on the 
most momentous question that has ever 
agitated the mind of man? 

There is no dispute in regard to there 
being a certain kind of weakness in the 
character of Hamlet, but it is the weak- 
ness of the will, not of the reason; he was 
as one “propelled, not propelling.” “In 
him,” says an able critic, “we see a man 
habitually subjected to the spiritual part 
of his nature—communing with thoughts 
that are not of this world—abstracted 
from the business of life, yet exhibiting 
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a most vigorous intellect, and an exqui- 
site taste;” affording us “glimpses of 
the high and solemn things that belong 
to our being.” Says the brilliant Haz- 
litt: “Hamlet is as little of the hero as 
a man can well be.” But then he adds: 
“He is the prince of philosophical spec- 
ulators, his ruling passion is to think, 
not to act;” and again: “He is a great 
moralizer, he is not a commonplace ped- 
ant.” And, speaking of the play, Haz- 
litt adds: “It abounds in striking re- 
flections on human life, and has a pro- 
phetic truth which is above that of his- 
tory.” 

But it is hardly necessary to enter in- 
to a defense of the intellectual character 
of Hamlet. It has been the admiration 
of cultivated minds the world over, and 
many of the brightest names that shine 
in the literary firmament, notable among 
whom stand those of Goethe, Schlegel, 
Coleridge, and Macaulay, have thought 
it a fit subject for their special praise. 

With that remembrance constantly in 
view, it is a matter of some astonish- 
ment to find our critic, in his endeavor 
to show that Hamlet was weak, and 
thereby to impeach his evidence on the 
“hereafter,” speaking contemptuously 
of that famous and thoroughly human 
soliloquy, in which the advantages of 
life and death are minutely weighed ina 
mental balance, under a pressure of cir- 
cumstances that would lead many a weak 
man to make his quietus, and from which 
Hamlet himself is deterred only by that 
sense of “something after death” which 
gives all thoughtful minds “pause,” and 
causes them rather to bear those ills 
they have than fly to others they know 
not of. This admirable speech he par- 
odies thus: 

“To be a bung-hole stopper, or not to be a bung- 
hole stopper ;"" 
and then adds, as well he may, that “we 
well may doubt that Shakspeare would 
ever put it in the mouth of a serious man 
who should be his mouth-piece.” And 
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yet, upon the principle before laid down 
in his system, the weaker the character, 
the more likely to be a true mouth-piece 
of Shakspeare’s mind. 

After impeaching the “melancholy 
Dane” of Ham/et as a witness, our 
critic goes on to say: “The dramatist’s 
belief in immortality can not justly be 
argued from any other [play]; indeed, in 
all the plays the word ‘immortality’ oc- 
curs but once, and that once, singularly 
enough, in Pericles.” This statement 
is supplemented by the following quota- 
tions in support of his view: 

— “but what’er I am, 
Nor I, nor any man that but man is, 
With nothing shall be pleas’d till he be eas’d 
With being nothing.” 
Ricwaro II., Act 5, Scene 5. 
** Nothing can we call our own but death, 
And what smal! model of the barren earth, 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones.” 
Ricwarn II., Act 2, Scene 2. 


——“ The arbitrator of despairs, 
Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries.” 
First Part or Henry VI., Act 5, Scene 5. 
In regard to the first of the three quo- 
tations given, it is only necessary to say 
that it is the utterance of a very weak 
man, speaking under circumstances of 
great depression and disappointment. 
His power as king all gone, displaced 
and supplanted by ambitious and crafty 
Bolingbroke, with thoughts all earth- 
ward and thinking only of his present 
loss and bankrupt hopes, without a spark 
of manliness or self- assertion — “quite 
chop- fallen” —he falls to whining in a 
speech from which the first extract is 
taken. The second quotation in point 
of order should have been the first, but 
as it was delivered under similar cir- 
cumstances and in the same key, that of 
itself makes but little difference to the 
argument. To show that the speeches 
from which the two selections are made 
treated of nothing outside of present and 
temporal matters, one is given entire: 


—— “Of comfort no man speak : 
Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs ; 
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Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let's choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet, not so—for what can we feyucath 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 

Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call our own but death, 

And what small model of the barren earth, 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones.” 

Ricwarn IL, Act 3, Scene 2. 

In other phrase, Richard here very 
beautifully expresses a sentiment often 
uttered under similar circumstances in 
the ruder form, that when a man is de- 
spoiled of all things else, there is at 
least six feet of mother earth to which 
he may lay claim and in which his bones 
may lie in peace after death—only this 
and nothing more. 

Without going to the extreme of an 
entire quotation of the speech from 
which the first three lines of these quo- 
tations are taken, it will be sufficient to 
say that they form but an interjectional 
thought in a long speech or soliloquy 
spoken by the king while a prisoner at 
Pomfret in the castle dungeon, and 
gloomily meditating on his downfall and 
beggared condition. That, however, is 
his last speech in that style. Anon, in 
the same scene, an attempt is made up- 
on his life, and the king, for once ful- 
ly aroused, shows fight. Snatching a 
weapon from the side of one of his as- 
sailants, he gives him a death-blow, and, 
as he attacks a second, he cries: 

“Go thou and fill another room in heli!” 
Quite impolite and very wicked sort of 
language for a king to use, but, never- 
theless, it goes to show that, in his opin- 
ion, death might bring something more 
than mere “paste and cover to our 
bones.” But he is soon struck down, 
in turn, by Exton, when with his dying 
breath the poor king exclaims: 


“That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire 
That staggers thus my person. Exton, thy fierce 


hand 


Hath with the king’s blood stain’d the king’s own 


land. 
Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high, 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward here to die.” 
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Whatever evidence may be adduced to 
show that Shakspeare looked on death 
as an eternal sleep, it is pretty clear to 
most minds that the first witness sum- 
moned on that side of the question does 
not sustain the proposition. 

The second witness on this side placed 
upon the stand is poor old Mortimer, 
who appears in the scene to which the 
third fragment under our present notice 
belongs, borne in upon a chair by two 
keepers, being too old, and feeble from 
long imprisonment, to walk. After en- 
larging upon his sufferings and infirmi- 
ties, he declares, in language very im- 
perfectly quoted in the article under 
consideration: 

** But now, the arbitrator of despairs, 

Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries, 

With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence.” 
In plain speech, the old man asserts that 
the liberty denied him by his jailer would 
soon be his through the intervention of 
death —a thought so common in the 
mouth of age and affliction as to need 
neither comment nor explanation. 

After narrating the story of his im- 
prisonment and the wrongs he had suf- 
fered at the hands of the usurper, his 
last breath is expended in these words: 


** Mourn not, except thou sorrow for my good ; 
Only give order for my funeral : 
And so farewell: and fair be all thy hopes, 
And prosperous be thy life in peace and war!” 


Now mark Plantagenet’s reply: 
* And peace, no war, befall thy parting soul !” 
Our critic resumes: 

“Macbeth, who, after all, was a man who knew 
how to act and whom Shakspeare evidently believed 
in, says : 

«** Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 


Signifying nothing.’ 
Macnetn, Act 5, Scene 5.” 


Macbeth, then, from this point of vis- 
ion, is one of Shakspeare’s representa- 
tive men, and if his creed can be settled 
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it will go far toward solving the question 
under consideration. In general terms, 
Macbeth, as exhibited in the tragedy 
bearing his name, was a man that be- 
lieved not only in a future life, but also 
in the existence of ghosts, and an order 
of supernatural beings who could divine 
future events. Upon their utterances 
he pinned his faltering faith, and by 
them was led to the performance of 
those desperate deeds which not only 
put “rancours” in the vessel of his 
earthly peace, but, according to his own 
statement, his “eternal jewel’’—that is, 
his soul— “gave to the common enemy 
of man.” So far it will be perceived 
that Macbeth’s belief embraced a soul, 
and, as a consequent of wicked actions, 
a danger to that soul, coupled with some 
being or power which he denominates 
the common enemy of man. 

In the third scene of the first act, 
while debating with himself as to what, 
under certain circumstances, he should 
do, urged on by his “vaulting ambition,” 
he does not hesitate to declare that in 
the event of securing success here, and 
compassing his ends in this life, he 
would be willing to forego all his hopes 
in the future—in other words, “jump 
the life to come.” Thus far, then, we 
see Macbeth acknowledge to a soul, to 
an enemy to that soul, and to a life of 
some sort to succeed this life. Antici- 
pating the murder of Banquo, he adds 
a heaven to his creed in those well- 
known words: 

—“ Banquo, thy soul’s flight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night.” 


One more quotation will make the en- 
tire chain, and establish Macbeth as 
perfectly orthodox and correct accord- 
ing to the popular view. As the bell 
sounds which summons him to under- 
take the “deep damnation” of Duncan’s 
“taking off,” he exclaims: 


“ Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell.” 
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Measure for Measure, however, is 
apparently our critic’s stronghold — his 
very rock of Gibraltar —and, after sub- 
mitting the following, 

——* Reason thus with life : 

If I do lose thee, I lose a thing” 

That none but fools would keep; a breath thou art. 

* * * * * * * 

——thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st: yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more.” 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, Act 3, Scene 1. 


—he discourses thus: 


**In these expressions there is no halting utterance. 
Death is the cessation of life, and that is all. This is 
certainly neither the view of the Catholic nor of an 
‘earnest inquirer’ who will shortly go into the Church; 
it is, moreover, said by the duke in the guise of a 
friar.”’ 

For a proper understanding of the lines 
quoted above, it will be necessary to 
look with some little attention to the 
context and the surrounding circum- 
stances.. The case stands thus: Clau- 


dio, a youth, for an offense needless to 
state, is doomed to death, and while in 
prison awaiting his execution, which, by 


some unforeseen and happy intervention, 
he hopes may be in time averted, is vis- 
ited by the duke in the disguise of a fri- 
ar. The duke intends to save his life, 
but gives him no hint of this or of his 
real character, but, with a design to 
sound his nature and to keep up the 
deception, enters into a conversation 
with him on the subject of his approach- 
ing end. With all the tenaciousness of 
youth, Claudio clings to life and the hope 
of pardon. He speaks of death in terms 
of extravagant fear, and draws a striking 
contrast between it and the pleasures of 
his earthly existence. To all this the 
duke replies in a speech of some length, 
in which he speciously argues that life 
is beset with so many ills that even 
death itself should be looked upon more 
in the light of a friend than in that of an 
enemy, and at all events not to build 
upon hopes which, if unrealized, would 
make his last moments more bitter than 
they otherwise would be. The key-note 
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to the entire speech is found in the first 
few lines of introduction : 

*“*Duxe. So, then, you hope of pardon from Lord 

Angelo? 

Craupvio. The miserable have no other medicine, 
But only hope. 

I have hope to live, and am prepared to die. 

Duke. Be absolute for death; either death or life 

Shall thereby be the sweeter.” 
Then follows a long dissertation on life 
and death, commencing with the “ Rea- 
son thus with life” of our critic’s muti- 
lated selection. Some stress is laid up- 
on the fact that the language used is put 
forth by one in the habit of a friar. 
What strength there may be in this is 
not very apparent. Certainly Shaks- 
peare understood the fitness of things 
too well to select a religious teacher as 
a medium through whom to convey his 
skeptical ideas, conceding he possessed 
them. However, be that as it may, it is 
quite evident, upon a full perusal of the 
play, that the duke’s person was not 
more disguised than were his rea! sen- 
timents during the progress of this scene. 
This is manifest in ail his acts. He lays 
a plan and takes every care to see it car- 
ried out, to save that same life “that 
none but fools would keep ;” but, to the 
end that Claudio may have the benefit 
of a little well-deserved suffering, he 
continues the deception, and does not 
divulge his true intent nor character un- 
til the closing act of the drama. 

Still, having been a listener to the dis- 
graceful interview between Claudio and 
Isabella, in which that craven fear of 
death so conspicuously marked in Clau- 
dio is made painfully apparent, the duke, 
enraged beyond feigning at the depravi- 
ty of character and lack of manliness and 
decency on the part of this recreant broth- 
er, commands him to give up all hope of 
life, at the same time admonishing him 
to go to his “aees,” and prepare for 
death. Curious advice to come from 
one that believed death to be an eternal 
sleep. 

So far as examined, the selections 
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given can not be said to establish the 
proposition of our critic. But here is 
another, introduced in his own words: 


“The view of the matter taken in The Tempest is: 


“** We are such stuff, 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.’ 

Tempest, Act 4, Scene 1.” 





This, to be sure, is a very pretty quota- 
tion, and contains an undeniable asser- 
tion; for all agree, of every diversity of 
belief and shade of opinion, that life is 
rounded with asleep of some kind. This 
is Hamlet cropping out again. It is not 
theacknowledgmentof the sleep of death, 
however, but what “dreams” may come 
in it, which is the question that divides, 
“puzzles,” and perplexes mankind. That 
is a question touched upon nowhere in 
The Tempest. 

The speech from which the above ex- 
tract is taken does not allude to the mat- 
ter at issue ; and, indeed, the entire play, 
in all its breadth and scope, may be con- 
ceded as silent on the question of man’s 
futurity and destiny. It is a beautiful 
fantasy, rich in mythological and fan- 
ciful creations, in which pagan deities 
and attendant spirits form the machin- 
ery by which Prospero works his plans 
and secures his desired results. Though 
the word “Providence” is twice used, 
the word “God,” contrary to the gen- 
eral usage of Shakspeare’s plays, does 
not appear in this drama, and no intelli- 
gent person would seriously examine it 
with the expectation of finding a definite 
expression of the religious views of its 
writer, more than he would the WVaiad 
Queen or any other spectacular fairy- 
piece of the present day for the creed of 
its author. 

Whatever may have been the relig- 
ious belief of Prospero, as Duke of Mi- 
lan, it is in his island life draped and 
concealed beneath the robes of the ma- 
gician, in his character of wizard or en- 
chanter; and the few mentions made of 
Providence, religious sentiments, and 
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customs, seem to be entirely accidental 
and spontaneous. Of this character is 
the language of Prospero on the oc- 
casion of the betrothal of Miranda. 
Though freely giving his lovely daugh- 
ter to the youthful and impetuous Fer- 
dinand, he is nevertheless scrupulous in 
his stipulation that the marriage shall 
not be consummated until the return of 
the party to civilization and their native 
land shall render it possible to conform 
to Christian usage, when 


“ All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be ministered ;” 


concluding with a strong assertion to 
the effect that the curse of lieaven would 
fall on both should his injunction be dis- 
regarded. 

Again, the splendid imagery in that 
famous speech, so much in the style of 
Milton as to lead many tolerably well- 
informed persons to suppose that in its 
use they were quoting from Paradise 
Lost, appears to have been based up- 
on a passage in the Scriptures. This 
speech is uttered after the duke has de- 
cided to re-assume his rightful character 
and position, and, with the successful 
conclusion of the “spell” then work- 
ing, break his magic staff and drown 
his book. Though moved to most in- 
temperate anger at the revelation of the 
existence of a foul conspiracy against 
his life, yet, seeing signs of bewilder- 
ment and dismay in the countenance of 
Ferdinand, he assumes a cheerfulness 
he does not feel, and hastens to re-as- 
sure him in the following words: 

—*" Be cheerful, sir: 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with asleep. Sir, I am vexed: 
Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled ; 
Be not disturb’d with my infirmity.” s 
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Now, the sentiment of all this amounts 
to nothing more than has been sung by 
Christian poets the world over—namely, 
that this world is a “fleeting show,” and 
all its shifting scenes mere “illusions.” 
The curious- minded reader is referred 
to the third chapter of the second epis- 
tle of Peter for the passage that may 
well have served for the foundation of 
the above-quoted speech. In it he 
says: 

**But the day of the Lord will come asa thief in 
the night; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up. Seeing, then, that a/Z 
these things shall be dissolved, what manner of per- 
sons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and god- 


liness ?”’ 


Both state the same fact, the only dif- 
ference being that Peter drew a moral 
and Prospero did not. 

But our critic, like a good general, 
has reserved his heavy ordnance for the 
close of his attack, and here we have a 
volley from three of his great guns, fired 
all at once, which he announces thus: 


“The following quotations are made at random 
from the plays. Their drift is unmistakable : 


««* Ay, but to die and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbéd ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence roundabout 
The pendant world ; or to be worse than worse 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling.’ 
MEASURE FOR MEasurRE, Act 3, Scene r. 
* ¢ Be not afraid, though you do see me weaponed; 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail.’ 
OTHELLO, Act 5, Scene 2. 
«They say, in case of your most royal person, 
That if your highness should intend to sleep, 
And charge that no man should disturb your rest, 
In pain of your dislike, or pain of death ; 
Yet, notwithstanding such a straight edict, 
Were there'a serpent seen, with forkéd tongue, 
‘That slily glided toward your majesty, 
It were but necessary you were waked ; 
Lest, being suffered in that harmless slumber, 
The mortal worm might make the sleep eternal.’ 
Seconp Part or Kinc Henry VI1., Act 3, Scene 2.” 
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The first of these redoubtable passa- 
ges brings us back to that rock of Gib- 
raltar, Measure for Measure, and it is 
a good thing that the information is giv- 
en that the selections are “ made at ran- 
dom,” else the suspicion might arise in 
some minds that a shade of bias had 
guided the choice, for it is necessary on- 
ly to give the concluding lines of the 
quotation to show that there is nothing 
there to sustain the assertion made in 
regard to their import: 

—-‘*’Tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathéd worldly life, 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear in death.” 
Here is Hamlet’s “philosophy” again, 
somewhat differently worded. Claudio is 
an inferior character, and shrinks to con- 
temptible proportions when compared 
with the “melancholy prince.” 

There are other scenes and expres- 
sions in Mfeasure for Measure as “un- 
mistakable in their drift” as any cited, 
and thorough inspection will bring but 
small support to the “eternal sleep” 
theory. Witness the following: 

**Provost. Look, here’s the warrant, Claudio, 

for thy death ; 
’Tis now midnight, and by eight to-morrow 
Thou must be made immortal.” 

But what says the duke himself in re- 
gard to the execution of Bernardine, a 
man that would have been a most fit 
subject, provided the duke was sincere 
in his exhortation to Claudio, for this 
being is described as 

“« A man that apprehends death no more dreadfully 
but as a drunken sleep, careless, reckless, and fearless 


of what’s past, present, or to come, irsensible of mor- 
tality, and desperately mortal,” 


And yet, when he is brought forth for 
execution, being just recovering from a 
night’s debauch, that same duke, still in 
his habit of a friar, accosts him thus: 


“Sir, induced by my charity, and hearing how 
hastily you are to depart, Iam come to advise you, 
comfort you, and pray with you.” 


It is fair to presume that the disguised 
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duke is talking sincerely now, for he 
had at that time no intention to save 
this wretch’s life. But his friendly over- 
ture is repulsed by Bernardine thus: 

* Friar,not I. Ihave been drinking hard all night, 

and I will have more time to prepare me, or they 
shall beat out my brains with billets, 1 will not con- 
sent to die this day, that’s certain.” 
After further parley, during which Ber- 
nardine roughly swears that he “will 
not die to-day for any man’s persua- 
sion,” and retires again to his dungeon, 
the duke exclaims: 


* Unfit to live, or die: O gravel heart! 
* ~ * * * * 
A creature unprepar’d, unmeet for death; 
And to transport him in the mind he is 
Were damnable.” 


It would be hard to reconcile this lan- 
guage with that used by the duke in the 
interview with Claudio, assuming him to 
be sincere in both. 

The fragment from Othello is so pal- 
pably misused in this connection that 
any argument would be wasted upon it. 
This will abundantly appear in the se- 
quel. 

The closing line of the quotation from 
Henry VI., however, without question 
does at first glance seem formidable. 
But even this is shorn of one-half its 
strength, when it is considered that sim- 
ilar expressions are of frequent occur- 
rence on the pages of writers of every 
creed, especially when their thoughts are 
clothed in poetic garb; and Christian 
poets, no less than pagan, employ terms 
signifying an eternal rest as a fit figure 
by which to designate death. Words- 
worth says: 

“ Death is the quiet haven of us all.” 
Will anyone be so wild as to argue from 
that assertion that Wordsworth believed 
there should be no more action after 
death? Macbeth says of the murdered 


Duncan: 








































—— ** Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done its worst: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further!” 
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as the sentence under consideration, and 
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yet, in the light of utterances made on 
other occasions, Macbeth can never be 
pressed into service as a witness for the 
literal use of such a phrase. Indeed, it 
is common to speak of death as a sleep 
that.knows no waking; and Sir Walter 
Scott uses an equivalent phrase merely 
to designate sound sleep or undisturbed 
slumber, when no idea of death is in any 
way connected with the thought; as: 
“Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking.” 
But whatever strength may attach to 
this single line taken by itself, is entire- 
ly lost and destroyed when viewed in 
the light of its surroundings and other 
utterly irreconcilable passages in the 
same play. The truth of the matter is, 
that Salisbury has presented himself 
before the king as the mouth-piece of 
the rabbie then clamoring without, and 
in their name demands a royal edict 
that shall at once banish Suffolk from 
the kingdom or consign him to the exe- 
cutioner. The more fully to impress the 
king with the importance as well as jus- 
tice of his demand, he plays the “quaint 
orator,” and by showing that they have 
strong ground for belief that the “good 
Duke Humphrey,” over whose dead 
body the court was even then lament- 
ing, had come to his tragic end through 
the machinations of the obnoxious Suf- 
folk, proceeds to urge that not alone a 
desire for vengeance, but deep and loy- 
al solicitude for the safety of the king 
(whose blind insensibility to the impend- 
ing danger renders him doubly liable to 
a fatal issue), is the foundation and the 
mainspring of his extraordinary plea. 
This argument is adroitly woven into 
the little allegory of the sleeping king, 
and the deadly serpent gliding silently 
upon the unconscious victim. This po- 
etic simile of the creeping serpent to 
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represent murderous treachery is of fre- 
quent occurrence on the pages of Shaks- 
peare, as is also that of sleep to sym- 
bolize death, and being invoked in the 
speech by Suffolk, the strong antithesis 
he required and poetic expression alike 
demanded the term “eternal” to make 
the figure complete. 

Taken as a whole, the play of Henry 
V7. is one of the last that should be 
cited in support of the idea that Shaks- 
peare taught the non-immortality of the 
soul. It bristles all over with allusions 
to the soul and to a future involving ei- 
ther bliss or woe; and if it be true, as 
Shakspeare asserts, that “the tongues 
of dying men enforce attention like deep 
harmony,” then in their utterances we 
should naturally look, if anywhere, for 
a record of his true sentiments. Some 
examples from this class will be given 
farther on. 

Even in that part now under consid- 
eration many expressions occur.to neg- 
ative the theory of annihilation. In the 
same act from which the quotation of 
“sleep eternal” is taken, Cardinal Beau- 
fort is stretched upon his death-bed. He 
too had been concerned in the murder 
of Duke Humphrey; and now, when 
the icy finger of death is laid upon him, 
the smothered conscience asserts itself, 
and causes him to break out, like Lady 
Macbeth in the sleep- walking scene, in 
ejaculations at once condemnatory of 
himself and horrifying to the surround- 
ing spectators. King Henry is the first 
to speak in comment on the sad scene 
before him. His words are: 

“ Ah, whata sign it is of evil life, 

When death’s approach is seen se terrible!” 

After a wild and soul-curdling speech 
on the part of Beaufort, whose end is 
now approaching, the following suggest- 
ive prayer and colloquy closes the scene: 


“K. Hen. O, thou Eternal mover of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch! 
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O, beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s soul, 
And from his bosom purge this black despair. 
War. See how the pangs of death do make him 
grin. 
SALIssury. 
ably. 
K. Hen. Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleas- 
ure be. 
Lord Card'nal, if thou think’st on heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope.— 
He dies, and makes no sign. O God, forgive him! 
War. So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 
K. Hen. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtains close, 
And let us all to meditation.” 


Disturb him not; let him pass peace- 


Seconp Part or Henry VI., Act 3, Scene 3. 


Nothing in all that Shakspeare has 
written more completely shows his fine 
perception of everything that pertains 
to the soul of man and the “eternal fit- 
ness of things,” than his numerous dy- 
ing speeches and death-bed scenes. He 
seems to have most thoroughly under- 
stood that “whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap,” and when he 
has painted a character “whose life has 
been devoted to selfish pleasure, who 
has had morning and night but one 
thought, who has been all his days 
climbing some ladder that did not lean 
against the sky”—to such a man he 
denies the consolations born of faith in 
God and a belief in the immortality of 
the soul. 

If, as has been asserted, Shakspeare 
could not have expressed doud/s unless 
he had himself felt them, then, by a par- 
ity of reasoning, he could not have ex- 
pressed faith unless he had also expe- 
rienced it. -This faculty has not been 
neglected in portrayal by the great mas- 
ter of human passions, as will be satis- 
factorily apparent in the subsequent por- 
tion of this review. There we shall see 
that with numbers their own being and 
nature are the “testimonies of eternity,” 
and with such the last moment and the 
last utterance of life is like 

« The setting sun, and music at the close.” 








CHAPTER IV.—CAPTAIN TOMMY. 

HERE was a gray streak of dawn 
T just breaking through the black 
tree - tops that tossed above the high far 
deep snow on the mountain that lifted to 
the east, as the door opened and Bun- 
ker Hill came forth alone. There were 
ugly clouds rolling overhead, mixing, 
marching, and countermarching, as if 
preparing for a great battle of the ele- 
ments. On the west wall of the mount- 
ain a wolf howled dolefully to his mate 
on the opposite crest of the cafion. The 
water tumbled and thundered through 
the gorge below, and sent up echoes 
and sounds that were sad and lonesome 
as the march to the home of the dead. 
She came out into the gray day, slowly 
and thoughtfully; her head was down, 
and when Limber Tim helped her over 
the fence she was shy and modest, as if 
she herself had been the Widow. 

He tried to ask about the Widow, but 
that awful respect that seems born with 
the American of the far West for the 
other sex kept him silent; and as Bun- 
ker Hill led on rapidly toward town, and 
did not say one word about the sufferer, 
he followed, as ignorant as any man in 
camp. 

On the way the woman slipped on 
the wet and icy trail, and fell, for she 
was in terrible haste and greatly excited. 
Perhaps she cut her arm or hand on the 
sharp stones as she fell, for, as she has- 
tily arose and again hurried on, she kept 
rubbing and holding her right arm with 
her left. 

She led straight to the Howling Wil- 
derness, lifted the latch and entered. 
She locked all around, but did not 
speak. She was in a great hurry, and 
was evidently looking for some one she 
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wished to find at once. No man spoke 
to her now. The few found there at this 
hour were the wildest and most reckless 
in the camp, but they were respectful, as 
in the presence of a woman born and 
bred a lady. 

There was something beautiful in this 
silence and respect. Even the man with 
the silver faro-box for a breastwork rose 
up and stood in her presence while she 
remained. He did not do it purposely. 
He would not have done it the day be- 
fore had she stood before him by the 
hour. He did not even know when he 
arose, but when she bowed just the 
least bit, and turned away and went out 
again into the cold, and did not drink— 
did not drink, mind you, did not even 
look at the crimson-headed man who 
had risen up in perfect confidence —he 
found himself standing, and found his 
heart filling with a kind of gallantry that 
he had not known before. He had risen 
in her presence by instinct. 

“Come, we must find Captain Tom- 
my.” The woman said this to Limber 
Tim as they left the saloon, and then led 
swiftly on to Captain Tommy’s cabin. 

The woman knocked on the door with 
her knuckles, and called through the 
hole of the latch-string to the woman 
within ; for Captain Tommy was also a 
woman, and a woman of the order—of 
a lower order, even, than this good Sa- 
maritan, who stood calling through the 
key - hole and shivering with the cold. 

There was an answer, and then the 
two stood there in the bleak, still, cold, 
gray morning together. There was a 
noise of somebody dressing in the dark 
very fast, a hard oath or two, the scratch- 
ing of a match, the lifting of a latch in 
the rear of the cabin, the sound of a 
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man’s boots scratching over the stones 
of a back trail that led to the Howling 
Wilderness, and then the door opened, 
and Bunker Hill walked in instantly, 
went right up to Captain Tommy, took 
her hand in her own, and whispered in 
her ear. 

The Captain caught her breath, and 
then with both hands up, as if to defend 
herself, staggered close back against the 
wall. Then, as if suddenly recovering 
herself, and coming upon a new thought, 
she relaxed her lifted arms, let them fall, 
and, rounding her shoulders, walked up 
to the smoldering fire, turned her back, 
put her hands behind her, looked at 
Bunker Hill sidewise, and said: 

“Yer be darned!” 

“It’s so, Tommy, sure as gospel, and 
we want you. She wants you. She sent 
for you—sent me—and you will come, for 
you are needed. I can’t go it all night. 


Some people must be there, and that 
some people must be women.” 
“No, you don’t play me! 


Go ’long 
with yer larks! Git!” The Captain 
was getting out of temper. What was 
to be done? Bunker Hill went close 
up to her, and, leaning over, whispered 
sharply in her ear. 

The Captain only said, “ Yer be blow- 
ed!” and turned and kicked the fire, till 
it blazed up and filled the room with a 
rosy light, such only as smoldering 
pine logs can throw out when roused 
up into flame; and then she turned 
round and looked at Bunker Hill as if 
she had firmly made up her mind not 
to be hoaxed. She looked at the good- 
souled hunchback before her as if she 
would look her through; then suddenly 
her eyes rested on one of her white 
cuffs. “What the devil’s that on yer 
sleeve? Been in a row again?” 

Come, come, there’s no time to lose. 
It’s awful!” 

Bunker Hill laid hold of Captain Tom- 
my’s arm, and attempted to drag her to 
the door. She was getting desperate. 


VoL. 15. — 10, 
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Tommy pulled back, and still kept 
looking at the excited woman’s white 
sleeve or cuff. 

“What the devil’s that on your sleeve ? 
It looks like blood.” 

Bunker Hill lifted her arm, looked now 
herself, pulled back her sleeve, and held 
it to the light. 

“Blood it is! 
now?” 

The stubborn woman, who had been 
standing on the defensive with her back 
to the fire, darted forward now, all ex- 
citement, all sympathy. She snatched 
her outer garments from the foot of the 
bed, where they had lain all this inter- 
view, and threw them on her back. She 
did not stop to fasten them. She caught 
a blanket from the bed, threw it over her 
head, as she passed out all breathless, 
and left the cabin-door wide open, with 
the fitful pine fire making ghosts on the 
walls, and the fitful March morning rid- 
ing in on the wind and sowing the floor 
with ashes. 

Limber Tim all this time had held his 
back against the wall as firmly as if it 
was about to fall on all their heads, 
and their lives depended on his strength. 
His mouth had been wide open with 
wonder. He had not understood at all 
from the first, but now he was more than 
bewildered —he was terrified. 

Blood! blogd! He unscrewed him- 
self from the wall, and went, winding 
his long limber legs up the trail, past 
the Howling Wilderness, after the silent 
but excited women; and all the time 
this awful sentence of Bunker Hill was 
shooting through his brain—“ Blood! 
blood itis! Will you believe me now?” 

He reached his post by the pine fence, 
and, being no wiser than before, he again 
wound himself up against the palings, 
reached back his arms and wove them 
through the pickets, and stood there on 
one leg looking over his shoulder as the 
two women disappeared in the Widow’s 
cabin. 


Will you believe me 
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Dawn comes slowly down in these 
dark deep wooded cafions of the Sier- 
ra. Morning seems to be battling with 
the night. Night is entrenched in the 
woods, and retreats only by inches—a 
“Battle of the Wilderness.” 

In the cold and sharp steel-gray dawn 
Limber Tim heard a cry that krfocked 
him loose from the fence. He picked 
himself together, and again twisted him- 
self into the pickets ; but all the time he 
kept seeing Bunker Hill pushing back 
her sleeve, holding up her arm in the 
ghastly light of the pine-log fire, and 
saying, “Blood it is! Will you believe 
me now?” 

“Blood!” mused the man. “Some- 
body’s hurt. Somebody’s hurt awful 
bad, too, or they wouldn’t keep a feller 
a-standin’ agin a fence the whole bless- 
ed night.” 

The man’s teeth began to chatter. 
The thought of blood and the bleak 
cold morning kept them smiting togeth- 
er as if he had an ague. 

A man in great gum-boots came 
screeching by the cabin; his nose was 
pointed straight for the Howling Wil- 
derness, but backing against Limber 
Tim as he hung up against the fence, 
he stopped, and asked timidly and very 
respectfully about the Widow. 

Limber held his head thoughtfully to 
one side, as if he was trying to balance 
the important facts in his mind, and re- 
veal only just so much of the condition 
of the Widow, or Sandy, or Bunker 
Hill, or whoever it was that was hurt, 
as was best, and no more. 

A thought struck him. “It’s Sandy. 
Sandy’s cut his foot; or p’raps it’s Bun- 
ker Hill’s shot herself with that darned 
pistol she allers packs in her breeches- 
pocket.” 

“Wal, an’ ’ow’s the Widder?” The 
man was getting impatient for his morn- 
ing dram. 

“Tt ain’t the Widder at all. It’s San- 
dy. Sandy’s cut his foot—cut his foot 
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last night a-cuttin’ wood in the dark. 
That’s what’s the matter.” 

Limber Tim pecked his head, pursed 
up his mouth, and for the first time in 
his life, perhaps, felt that he was really 
a man of some consequence. 

“By the holy poker! Thought it was 
the Widder.” 


“Not much. It’s Sandy. Cut his 
foot, I tell yer. Blood clean up to his 
elbows. Blood all over the house. 


Bunker Hill all over blood. Hell’s a 
poppin,’ I tell yer.” And poor Limber 
Tim so excited himself by this recital 
that he broke loose from the fence and 
chattered his teeth together like a chip- 
munk with a hazel- nut. 

Then the man passed on down the 
trail, and Limber Tim again grew on 
to the fence, and chattered his teeth to- 
gether, and waited developments, not at 
all certain that he had not lied. 

“’Ow’s the Widder, Limber?” 

Limber loosed himself from the fence, 
and tried to stand straight up and tell 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 

“Better, thank yer. That is, the 
blood is stopped, or most of it, you 
know —the most of it. Bunker Hill is 
hurt some, too, you know. Blood all 
overherarm. Poorgirl—poor girl! But 
she didn’t whimper. Notshe. Narya 
sniff.” 

“Both of ’em hurt?” 

“Yes, same bullet, yer know — same 
shot —same pistol —same——” 

The man had too much to tell already, 
and almost ran in his haste to reach the 
Howling Wilderness and tell what had 
happened. 

This time, as Limber Tim screwed 
himself up against the fence, he felt 
pretty certain that somewhere or some- 
how during the morning he had lied like 
a trooper, and was very miserable. 

“ Hard on Sandy, that,” said the bar- 
keeper to the second early-riser, who 
had just arrived, as he stood behind his 
breastwork in his night-shirt, and hand- 
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ed down to his customer his morning 
bottle, with his hairy arms all naked, 
and his red uncombed hair reaching up 
like the blaze from a pine-knot fire. 

“Yes,” answered the man, as he fired 
a volley down his throat, and then fell 
back to the fire, wiping his big bearded 
mouth with the back of his hand, “but 
Limber Tim says she’ll soon be up 
agin; says the blood’s all stopped, and 
all that. You see, the signs are all in 
her favor. It’s a good thing for a shot, 
to see it bleed. Best thing for a bad 
shot is to see it bleed well. That is, if 
yer can stop the blood in time. But 
now, in this ’ere case, the blood’s 
all stopped. Jest come down from 
there. Limber jest told me blood’s all 
stopped.” 

There was a man standing back in 
the corner by the fire, half in the dark, 
warming the lower end of his back and 
listening with both ears all this time. 
He now came out of the dark, saying: 

“You darned infernal fool! Sold clean 
out. It’s not the Widder at ali—it’s 
Sandy. Split his foot open with an axe. 
Blood gushed out all over Bunker Hill. 
Kivered Bunker Hill with blood clean 
up to the elbows.” 

“ And what the devil was Bunker Hill 
a-doin’ at Sandy’s ?” 

The man from the dark saw that 
somebody had been sold, and, fearing it 
might possibly be himself, simply peck- 
ed at the other man, staggered up to the 
bar, pecked at the head that blazed like 
a pine-knot fire, and then the three drank 
in silence. There was a sort of truce, a 
silent but well-understood agreement 
that nothing further should be said, and 
that, when the tale came out, one should 
not tell on the other, and turn the laugh 
of the camp upon him. 

Early the men began to drop in to the 
Great Whirlpool, the one great centre of 
this snow- walled world, to ask gently, 
and with tender concern in their faces, 
after the fortunes of the Widow. 
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It was a great day for the cinnamon- 
haired little man, and he made the most 
of it. Men fell into disputes the mo- 
ment they arrived, but, as no one knew 
anything, they always settled it with a 
treat all round, and then waited for re- 
sults. 

The bar-keeper was appealed to, as 
bar-keepers, like barbers, are supposed 
to know all the news. But this man, 
like most bar-keepers in the wilderness, 
was a cautious man, and said he knew 
all about it, but could not take sides or 
decide between his friends. Time would 
tell who was right and who was wrong. 

At last the Judge rolled in like a little 
seaon the shore. He had come straight 
down from the Widow’s; had gone up 
to get the truth of the matter, and had 
unscrewed Limber Tim from the fence, 
and made him tell all he knew of the un- 
happy lady, and how it happened. 

Then the boys backed the little Judge 
up against the bar, and stood him there, 
and read him from top to bottom, as if 
he had been a bulletin-board. 

“Split his foot clean open, you see! 
Did it while a-choppin’ wood in the 
dark.” 

“Speck he was a-lookin’ at the Wid- 
der when it happened,” half-laughed a 
big man with a big mouth and a voice 
like a Numidian lion. 

“The clumsy cuss!” 

That is what Oregon Jake said after 
catching his breath over his tumbler of 
Old Tom. And that is all the sympathy 
that Sandy got after they found out, as 
they thought, that he had only split open 
his foot with an axe. 

“The clumsy cuss!” 


CHAPTER V.—HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 


The sun at last shot sharply through 
the far fir-tops tossing over the savage 
and sublime mountain crest, with its bat- 
tlement of snow, away to the east, and 
Limber Tim was glad at the sight of it, 
for he was very cold and stiff, and hun- 
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gry and thirsty, and tired of his post of 
honor, and disgusted with himself for 
the miserable mistakes he had made that 
morning. 

He had been standing there like a for- 
lorn and lonesome cock all the morning 
on one foot, waiting for the dawn, and 
now he fairly wanted to crow at the sight 
of it. 

Men came and went now, and every 
man asked after poor Sandy. 

Limber Tim now told the same story 
right straight through; how it happen- 
ed, how Bunker Hill was “kivered” 
with blood, and all about it, even to the 
most minute detail: for certainly, thought 
he to himself, it is Sandy, or Sandy would 
have come out long ago. He even be- 
lieved it so firmly, that he began to be 
sorry for Sandy, and to wonder how long 
it would be until Sandy would be out 
and about again on crutches. Then he 
said to himself, it would be at least a 
month; and then when the next man 
came by and inquired after Sandy, he 
told him that in a month Sandy would 
be about on crutches. At this piece of 
information Limber Tim felt a great 
deal better. He said to himself he was 
very glad it was no worse, and then he 
screwed his back tighter up to the fence 
than before, and stood there trying to 
warm himself in the cold sunlight of a 
moist morning in the Sierra. It was 
like standing on the Apennines, turning 
your back, parting your coat-tails, and 
trying to warm yourself by the fires of 
Vesuvius. 

Again Limber Tim tried to set his 
wits at work as he began to thaw out in 
the sun, and he felt certain that he had, 
when cold and weak and sleepy and anx- 
ious about his partner, with only his im- 
agination well awake, told some very 
long stories. The only thing uppermost 
in his mind, and that seemed at all tan- 
gible, was the image of Bunker Hill lift- 
ing up her arm with stains on her sleeve, 
and crying out, “ Blood!” 
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Then he sifted it all over again, and 
began to conclude, even after he had got 
pretty well thawed out, that he was not 
so far wrong, after all, for if Sandy had 
not split his foot open he had, anyhow, 
split his head, or else he would have 
come out of the house long ago. 

In the midst of meditations like these 
the door opened, and Sandy shuffled 
through it, shot over the fence, slapped 
his two great hands on the two shoul- 
ders once more, and before Limber Tim 
could unscrew himself from the fence, 
cried out: 

“Whisky, Limber! whisky, quick! 
The gals is a’most tuckered out! Go 
Split!” 

He spun him round and sent him reel- 
ing down the trail, tore back over the 
fence, and banged the door behind him. 

Limber Tim scratched his ear as he 
stumbled over the rocks in the trail, and 
wound his stiffened legs about the bowl- 
ders and over the logs on his way to the 
Howling Wilderness, and was sorely 
perplexed. 

“Wal, it aint Sandy, any way. Ef 
his big hands have lost any o’ their grip 
I don’t see it.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders as he said this to himself, for they 
still ached from the vice-like grip of the 
giant. 

Still Limber Tim was angry, notwith- 
standing the discovery that his old part- 
ner was sound and well, and he lifted 
the latch with but one resolution, and 
that was to remain perfectly silent and 
let his lies take care of themselves. 

Men crowded around him as he en- 
tered and gave his orders. But this 
bulletin- board was a blank. He had 
set his lips together and they kept their 
place. For the first time in his troubled 
and shaky existence he began to know 
and to feel the power and the dignity of 
silence. He knew that every man there 
thought that he, who stood next to the 
throne, knew all. He felt dignified by 
this, and dared even to look a little se- 
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vere on those who were about to ask 
him questions. 

He had crammed a bottle of so-called 
“Bourbon” in his left boot, and was just 
pushing into the right a “vial of wrath,” 
when some one in the cabin sighed: 

“Poor Sandy!” 

Still Limber Tim went on pushing the 
vial of wrath into his gum-boot as well 
as he could with his stiffened fingers. 

Then a man came up sharply out of 
the crowd, and throwing a big heavy 
bag of gold-dust, as fat as a pet squir- 
rel, down on the counter, proposed to 
raise a “puss” for Sandy. 

This was too much. Limber Tim 
raised his head, and, slipping as fast as 
he could through the crowd for the door, 
said, back over his shoulder: 

“Tt aint Sandy at all. It’s Bunker 
Hill. It’s the gals. The gals is a’most 
tuckered out.” 

There was the confusion of Babel in 
the Howling Wilderness. The strange 
and contradictory accounts that had 
come down from the Widow’s—their 
shrine, the little log-house that to them 
was as a temple, a city set upon a hill— 
were anything but satisfactory. The 
men began to get nervous, then they be- 
gan to drink, then they began to dispute 
again, and then they began to bet high 
and recklessly who it was that had cut 
his foot. 

“Got it all right now,” said poor Lim- 
ber Tim to himself, as he made his way 
up the trail as fast as possible, with the 
two bottles in the legs of his great gum- 
boots for safe carriage. “Got it all 
right now! That’s it. Bunker Hill cut 
her foot or shot her hand with that darn- 
ed deringer, or something of the kind. 
That’s it, that’s where the blood came 
from, that’s why she’s tuckered — that’s 
what’s the matter.” And so saying and 
musing to himself, he reached his post, 
uncorked the “vial of wrath,” as it was 
called, looked in at the contents, turned 
it up toward the sun as if it had been a 
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sort of telescope, and, smacking his lips, 
felt slightly confirmed in his opinion. 

Again the door flew open, Sandy flew 
out, rushed over the fence, took the 
Bourbon from the trembling hand of 
Limber Tim, and before that worthy 
could get his wits together, had dis- 
appeared and’ banged the door behind 
him. 

Limber Tim did not like this silent- 
dignity business a bit. ‘ Lookee here!” 
he said, as he again turned the telescope 
up to the sun, and then looked at the 
door, “I'll see what’s what, I reckon.” 

He went up to the fence and leaned 
over, but his heart failed him. 

Then he resorted to the vial of wrath, 
again looked at the sun, and as he re- 
placed it in his boot felt bold as a lion. 
The man was drunk. He climbed the 
fence, staggered up to the door, lifted 
the latch, and pushed it open. 

Bunker Hill came softly out of the 
bedroom, pushed Limber Tim back gen- 
tly as if he had been a child, shut the door 
slowly, and the man went back to his 
post no wiser than before. 

Men have curiosity as well as women. 
Weak women over weaker tea, discuss- 
ing strong scandal in some little would- 
be- fashionable shoddy saloon in Paris, 
are not more curious than were these 
half- wild men here in the woods. The 
difference is, however, this was an hon- 
est sympathetic interest. It was all 
these men had outside of hard work to 
interest them. They wanted to know 
what was the matter in their little tem- 
ple on the hill. The camp was getting 
wild. 

Limber Tim tried to screw himself up 
against the "ce for some time, and fail- 
ing in this, turned his attention again to 
the vial of wrath. He was leaning over, 
trying to get it out of his boot-leg, when 
the door opened and Bunker Hill step- 
ped out carefully, but supple and straight- 
er than he had ever seen her. 

Limber Tim was quite overcome. He 
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looked up the cafion and then down the 
cafion. 

“They'll bea comet next.” He shook 
his head hopelessly at this remark of his, 
and again bent down and wrestled with 
the boot-leg and bottle. 

“Bully for Bunker Hill. Guess she’s 
not hurt much, after all.” 

The men went out of the Howling 
Wilderness as the man who shot this 
injunction or observation in at the door 
went in, and to their amazement saw 
the woman mentioned walk rapidly on 
past the saloon. She did not look up, 
she did not turn right or left, or stop at 
the saloon, or speak to anyone; she went 
Straight to her own cabin. Then the 
men knew for a certainty that it was the 
little Widow who was ill, and they knew 
that it was this woman who was nurs- 
ing her, and they almost worshiped the 
ground that the good Samaritan walked 
upon. 

Soon Bunker Hill came out again, 
and again took the trail for the Widow’s 
cabin, walking all the time as rapidly as 
before. The men as she passed took 
off their hats and stood there in silence. 

There was a smile of satisfaction on 
her plain face as she climbed the hill. 
She went up that hill as if she had been 
borne on wings. Her heart had never 
been so light before. For the first time 
since she had been in camp, she had no- 
ticed that she was treated with respect. 
It was a rare sensation, new and most 
delightful. The hump on her back was 
barely noticed as she passed Limber 
Tim trying to lean up against the fence, 
and entered with a noiseless step, and 
almost tiptoe, the home of the sufferer. 

The men respected this woman now 
more than ever before. They also re- 
spected her silence. At another time 
they would have called out to her; sent 
banter after her in rough unhewn speech, 
and got in return as good, or better, 
than they sent. But now no man spoke 
to her. She had been dignified, sancti- 
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fied, by her mission of mercy, whatever 
it meant or whatever was the matter, 
and shea was to them a better woman. 
Men who met her on her return gave 
her all the trail, and held their hats as 
she passed. One old man gave her his 
hand as she crossed a little snow-stream 
in the trail, and helped her over it as if 
she had been his own child. Yet this 
old man had despised her and all her 
kind the day before. 

She went and came many times that 
day, and always with the same respect, 
the same silent regard from the great 
Missourians whom the day found about 
the Forks. 

Then Captain Tommy came forth in 
the evening, and also went on straight 
to her cabin, and her face was full of 
concern. The Captain had not been a 
person of any dignity at all the day be- 
fore, but now not a man had the audac- 
ity to address her as she passed on 
with her eyes fixed on the trail before 
her. 

When she returned, the man at his 
post had fallen. Poor Limber Tim! 
He would not leave his station, and 
Sandy had something else to think of 
now; and so he fell on the field. It 
was not that he had drank so much, but 
that he had eaten so little. His last rec- 
ollections of that day were a long and 
protracted and fruitless wrestle with the 
vial of wrath in his boot-leg, and an in- 
effectual attempt to screw the picket- 
fence on his back. 

It was no new thing to find a man 
spilt out in the trail in those days, and 
his fall excited no remark. They would 
carry men in out of the night and away 
from the wolves, or else would sit down 
and camp by them until they were able 
to care for themselves. 

A man took a leg under each arm, an- 
other man took hold of the shoulders, 
and Limber Tim, now the limpest thing 
dead or alive, was borne to his cabin. 

One —two—three days. The camp, 
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that at first was excited almost beyond 
bounds, had gone back to its work, and 
only now and then sent up a man from 
the mines below, or sent down a man 
from the mines above, to inquire if there 
was yet any news from the Widow. 
But not a word was to be heard. 

All these days the two women went 
and came right through the thick of the 
men, byt no man there was found rude 
enough to ask a question. 

Never had the camp been so sober. 
Never had the Forks been so thought- 
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ful. The cinnamon-headed bar-keeper 
leaned over his bar and said confiden- 
tially to the man at the table behind the 
silver faro- box, who had just awakened 
from a long nap: 

“Ef this ’ere thing keeps up, I busts.” 
Then the red-haired man drew 4 cork 
and went on a protracted spree all by 
himself. 

“Send for a gospel sharp,” said he, 
‘an’ then we'll go the whole hog. The 
Forks only wants to git religion now, an’ 
die.” 





TODD AND HIS DOUBLE. 


PROPOSE to myself the unpleas- 

ant but necessary duty of setting 
myself right with the world. In a very 
short time I hope to slip out of the 
name which I now wear, to leave it with 
its honors and dishonors, and by the 
help of the legislature to begin anew. 
For there was born at about the same 
time with myself a young man whose 
parents gave him the very name my pa- 
rents gave to me. The Todds are an 
old and honorable family; but by some 
whim, to make me separate and distinct 
among them, I was entitled Anthony. 
In the meanwhile the other Dromio— 
the pseudo Anthony—had drawn the 
same prize from the wheel of fate. 

I was to be well educated. School 
preceded college, and college preceded 
the profession of law. As Anthony 
Todd I had my fair share of success. 
There was a certain “taking” charac- 
ter to my name which was in my favor. 
I was never blessed or cursed with a 
nickname. And by my label in the 
great cabinet of human-kind I might 
as easily be gold as quartz. No suc- 
cess became impossible by reason of 
the fact that my father and mother had 
made a mistake in nomenclature. Had 


they marked me “Coal,” I should have 
burned down quietly in the furnace of 
life. Had I been christened “ Mala- 
chite,” I might have risen to a Russian 
royalty. But plain “Anthony Todd” 
meant neither one thing nor the other. 
A scholar, a poet, a finaacier, a states- 
man—nay, even a doctor of divinity 
or a doctor of medicine — would have 
felt as if the name and the pursuit fitted 
well together. 

Meanwhile, growing up, I can’t tell 
how (and I wish I never need have 
thought about it), was my a/ter ego, the 
aforesaid spurious Anthony Todd. But 
he kept his light under a bushel, and no 
one knew of him. 

Let me see: it was after I had 
graduated from Columbia College Law 
School and had entered my uncle’s 
office in New York City. About this 
date a college class-tate dropped into 
the office with a paper, exclaiming: 

“Why, Todd, I really congratulste 
you! Didn’t know you wrote verses, 
old boy. Knew you wrote confounded 
good English, but wasn’t prepared for 
this, I must confess.” 

I took the paper. It was the Even- 
ing Post, in which Mr. Bryant is popu- 
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larly supposed to care for the poetical 
tone. And there I certainly saw an 
“Ode on Italian Liberty,” with my 
name as that of its author. 

When I look back I see that at this 
very moment I made the blunder which 
has cdst me so dear. Harrington, my 
class - mate, was an inveterate joker—a 
rhymester of more than ordinary pow- 
er—and it flashed into my mind that 
certain things in the poem made it de- 
sirable to take the edge from his joke. 
If he Aad given me the glory of his own 
production it would foil his stratagem 
if I failed to be surprised. So I smiled, 
and said to him: 

“There isn’t much difference between 
good prose and good verse.” 

“But did you really write it? Be- 
cause, seriously, it’s uncommonly nice— 
sort of super-extra, you understand.” 

“OQ! come now, Harrington, I’m nerv- 
ous about first attempts. Don’t bother 
me. Besides, I’m busy—got a case in 
court——” 

“Bah! Carry law-books, you mean. 
Look here, this is a good deal more val- 
uable than law-books or cases in court. 
Confound it all, can’t you comprehend 
that you’re the coming poet ?—or shall 
I have to get at you and hammer it into 
your stupid head?” 

Well, this was certainly carrying a 
joke some distance, but I was sure of 
the joke nevertheless. So the more 
he praised the more I simpered about 
it; and he went away, convinced that 
when a man did achieve a literary suc- 
cess it assuredly made an ass of him. 
Yet the success remained in spite of its 
author. 

I heard of that “Ode” so often that 
I took pains to read it through. It was 
largely after the manner of Swinburne, 
with a dull glow of fleshly color striking 
up through its fervor, suggesting the 
Rome of the decadence, and the luxuri- 
ousness of Pompeiian aristocracy. In 
fact, I should not have liked to read it 
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aloud before some of my lady friends. 
Still, I found they did get possession 
of it, and the dear creatures considered 
me a most interestingly wicked per- 
son—calm outside but volcanic within ! 
I became a lion, and understood prac- 
tically Horace’s remark about the 


“ Monstrari digito ac dicier. Hic est!” 


Light whispers attended me, and I was 
wafted along by them upon the perfumed 
waves of “good society.” 

Now I would have you observe that 
a man’s public is not at best a very large 
one—that many a “feeble taper” casts 
its rays into a charmed circle totally un- 
conscious of some other equally brilliant 
tallow-dip in some other circle equally 
charmed. And, to confess it, I was 
shining at the expense of a very differ- 
ent tallow-dip called Anthony Todd. 
But I plead in extenuation two circum- 
stances. First, I accepted homage, but 
never claimed it or sought it, or said in 
so many words, “I am the author.” 
Secondly, I really had no knowledge 
of the existence of any other Anthony 
Todd than myself, and still supposed 
this to be the joke of my jovial friend 
Harrington, who took every pains and 
care to spread my fame, and so encour- 
aged the thought. 

A few more of my butterflies took 
wing meanwhile. (I ought to confess 
that I had tried verse after the “Ode” 
appeared, and had totally failed inside 
the limit of three lines.) Wherefore 
when the name of Anthony Todd be- 
came more common property, and even 
lay down gently in the green pastures 
of the cover of Putnam’s Monthly — 
that truly democratic magazine—I grew 
somewhat uneasy. 

How glad I was that I had not to 
write in albums like Charles Lamb and 
Tom Hood, and was not yet pestered 
for autographs like Tennyson and Long- 
fellow. Yet with a faint fragrance of 
Scripture to my thought, I “doubted 
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whereunto this would grow.” I became 
seriously alarmed lest, being accused of 
a hundred pretty things, I could not 
compose a stanza or strike off a single 
madrigal. 

And now Anthony Todd became ram- 
pant, bacchanalian, delirious, as one of 
his own butterflies drunk on dew. His 
cupids were Watteau’s, copied by the 
pencil and after the manner of Doré. 
He confounded Lucretia and Cleopa- 
tra; changed Hercules into Commodus ; 
dashed in his larger figures all aflame 
with scarlets and crimsons, and set 
everything in his verses to quivering 
and palpitating. Circumspect mammas 
looked at me askance, attracted by my 
reputation, and yet considering me a 
sort of Minotaur after all. For my own 
part, I began to perceive the joke, and 
thought it a very poor one. I must 
confess, however, that I was now unable 
to retreat. 

I am afraid my very particular friend, 
Miss Mattie Pemberton, of Forty-ninth 
Street, had something to do with it. 
There is a most seductive power in 
flattery, delicately administered in ho- 
meopathic potions by a pretty girl. I 
remember a picture of a parrot, which a 
bright vision in airy vesture was feed- 
ing from her own mouth. My friends— 
to whom I make this long-delayed con- 
fession—I was that parrot. Mattie 
posed for her own picture. Indeed, I 
had by this time taken to reading and 
committing to memory whatever appear- 
ed under my name. It was a measure 
of self-defense. And it had once oc- 
curred to me that if I were ever driven 
to the dreadful dilemma of furnishing 
an autograph poem or else exposing 
my own incompetency, I should by this 
means be prepared. 

I paid diligent court to the dear Mat- 
tie—more diligent than to any judge on 
the bench of the metropolis. I had im- 
agined a wild flight-——like that of De 
Quincy’s Tartar tribe—a new residence, 
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and then a disclaimer offered there at 
first and working its way back among 
my friends. But I little knew my fate. 
When the edge begins to crumble one 
falls from the precipice with a swiftness 
which is surprising to all except the 
individual who knows that such a fate 
must come. 

I had arrayed myself gorgeously in 
broadcloth and fine linen, and had rung 
the bell in Forty-ninth Street, feeling 
with poor Tom Hood that 

*« There is even a happiness 

Which makes the heart afraid.” 
There had been a little disturbance that 
day in the city, consequent upon some 
Communist excitement. I believe it 
grew out of the siege of Paris. I had 
not minded it at all, and should proba- 
bly never have noticed it had I not met 
the banker- papa instead of Miss Mat- 
tie herself. 

As near an approach to a chill as I 
ever experienced affected me when i 
met him. My moral and mental atmos- 
phere cooled down as quickly as though 
I had run out of the Gulf Stream into 
the shadow of an iceberg. I have no 
doubt that my change of countenance 
told against me. 

The banker-papa wished a trifling ex- 
planation with me. The Evening Mail 
(he was good enough to observe) had 
named Anthony Todd as the orator of 
some red-capped sans-culottes in a 
noted wine-shop that morning. Of 
course it could not he the gentleman 
with whom he then conversed? He 
“paused for a reply,” like Brutus— 
holding the Evening Mail as though 
he were ready to show the “rent the 
envious Casca made.” It amused me, 
even in that moment of agglomerating 
misery, to perceive that his careful fore- 
finger was laid upon a column of rents 
quite different from Casca’s. And when 
he paused for my reply, I was able to 
declare with a clear conscience that 
there was a mistake, and that I was 
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not the man. Indeed, I was quite volu- 
ble on the subject. 

The banker cleared his throat. It 
was a most unfortunate circumstance 
that Mr. Todd was the only American 
present —that he had remained, by the 
newspaper report, strictly sober, while 
all the rest got drunk —and that finally 
he had been arrested for his inflamma- 
tory harangue, but had been released on 
bail. And at this last statement he eyed 
me closely, severely, and with an aus- 
terity I could not have expected from 
his port-winy appearance. 

I hastened to explain. 

Cesar’s mantle fell upon an arm- 
chair. Another mantle—the Evening 
Post, to wit—was outspread before 
me. The countenance of Brutus be- 
came placid. He begged to compli- 
ment me on one of my pretty poems 
which he had just discovered. I took 
the paper, and read: 


“SEMBLANCES. 


“The rim of the moon, 
The lilt of a tune, 
And a rose-leaf blown by the breath of June, 


*“ The waft of a cloud, 
The drift of a shroud, 
And a thought which a dreamer spoke aloud. 


“ For I see them there, 
In her face so fair, 
And they hide in the tangles of her hair. 
“ AntTHony Topp.” 


“ Rather inconclusive,” remarked the 
banker-papa, “but of \better tone than 
some things I’ve seen of yours.” 

I mustered moral courage into a leap 
for life. 

“The fact is,” I began —— 

“The fact is” —repeated my prospect- 
ive father-in-law, getting up and empha- 
sizing each word—‘“‘the fact is that the 
Evening Post editorially identifies the 
author of that poem with the low-lived 
scoundrel who was bullyragging around 
in that wine-shop this morning. I won- 
der I have had patience to hear you civ- 
illy. James!”—and James became vis- 
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ible in the darkened hall —‘“open that 
door, and show Mr. Todd the way out. 
You needn’t know Mr. Todd when he 
calls, James.” 

There was pretty blue blood in the 
banker - papa, or he never could have 
done it so nicely. And I was never 
more puzzled than when I found myself 
on the last of the brown-stone steps. 

My first effort was to discover my 
doppel-ganger if I could. But, lawyer 
as I was, I found the “defendant in er- 
ror” a most intangible quantity. After 
my long acceptance of hou...ge I was 
thus suddenly cast down. Dagon was 
on his face before the ark. My only 
hope was to prove an a/idi. And that, 
for a curious reason, was utterly imprac- 
ticable. 

I had spent nearly the whole day roam- 
ing among old book-stores, and I had 
been up and down Nassau Street twen- 
ty times. Having discovered nothing 
of which I was in search, not having re- 
ported at the office that day, and then 
having gone into Greene Street to see 
a man who printed in gilt letters on silk, 
I confess I had compromised my char- 
acter most shamefully. The only part 
of the city in which I could prove my 
presence satisfactorily was the shop of 
a fiery French silk-printer—a most sus- 
picious alliance of person and place. 

I thought Harrington ought now to 
come to my rescue. But Harrington 
was confounded worse than myself. 

“There’s another fellow, Todd,” he 
said to me. “Shall have to find him. 
But I’m dreadful sorry those aren’t your 
verses.” 

Well, to make a long story short, we 
could not find him. He was released on 
suspended sentence, and then he began 
turning up unexpectedly at every cor- 
ner. The newspapers and periodicals 
could not help me to him; they consid- 
ered his name a nom de plume. He 
had refused his address. He was not 
in the directory. 
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But he was perpetually itemized, that 
man! He was ubiquitous, and in rows, 
mobs, violent assemblies, and incendia- 
ry meetings, he rivaled Billy Patterson. 
His verses were the reflection of his 
better moods, and they reminded one of 
that strange @ontradiction, Adah Isaacs 
Menken. As a speaker, too, he seemed 
to be in repute, but it was among a class 
I never knew, never associated with, 
and did not wish the defilement of in- 
vestigating. 

By this time I was out of society in 
dead earnest. No one wanted me any 
more. There were only two or three 
who disbelieved in my double existence, 
and they had a troublous time of it with 
questions and answers, contradictions 
and comparisons. - The poems, too, be- 
came redolent of tobacco and gin. I 
suppose I might have tried the detect- 
ives, but I had little faith in them. Aft- 
er all the talk I did not dare to attempt 
my own vindication by a personal search. 
Everybody would say, “Yes, we always 
knew he was little good, and now he’s 
gone to the bad openly, the good -for- 
nothing. Bright fellow, though. It’sa 
pity.” 

Waking and sleeping, I wanted to 
find Anthony Todd. But I could nei- 
ther get o him nor away from him. He 
bedeviled me until— Harrington out of 
town for the summer, everyone gone with 
him for whom I cared, and I myself ut- 
terly indifferent what became of me—I 
fied for refuge to Coney Island, as so 
many celebrated characters have done 
before me. 

I landed at the usual bar-room and 
escaped from the dummy-train to walk 
along the sand. A three-card-monte 
man was plying his vocation. Some 
sirens of a neighboring establishment 
were displaying its bathing-suits in the 
surf. The great ships were moving 


calmly far over on the rim of the world, 
dropping down to Europe and the old 
lands of song and story. Here and there 
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a steamer left a trail of smoke upon the 
sky. The breakers tumbled merrily in, 
and it was about half-flood—good bath- 
ing-time. 

There was a semi-respectable person 
who kept a semi-respectable blue-check- 
bathing-suit-loan shanty just beyond. 
To him I went, and put myself in pawn 
for the regulation costume. I remein- 
ber my number well. It was fifteen. 
And I remember the board-seat and the 
bucket of salt-water and the party of the 
second part in the next compartment; 
for he dashed his elbows against the 
narrow limits while he gracefully strug- 
gled with some of his habiliments, and 
then he dashed, double-dashed, and as- 
terisked all proprietors of bathing es- 
tablishments from Coney Island to Cape 
Cod and thence to Kamtchatka in cer- 
tain inclusive maledictions which reveal- 
ed him as a genius in profanity. 

When I was bobbing in the surf at 
the end of the safety-line my friend of 
No. 16 became apparent to me by the 
profound and searching anathema with 
which he spread gloom upon the life of 
a certain crab that had scarified his toe. 
If I had been that crab I should not 
have felt completely safe even in the 
zodiac, to say nothing of the fact that I 
was then at the very nadir of his wrath. 
In fact, the fellow looked a rough-—a 
short-haired rough—one of the “ Mulli- 
gan Guards,” out for a holiday, as likely 
as not. And the other five of us—for 
“we were seven” —were of the same 
kidney, and bowed reverentially before 
him, saying, I doubt not, in their secret 
souls, as did Master Stephen in Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, 
“T had as lief as an angel I could swear 
as well as that gentleman.” 

This present Captain Bobadil might 
have gone unnoted but for these same 
maledictions, if one of his fellows had 
not struck in: 

“Blank it, Rube, yer oughter drive 
some 0’ them loads inter th’ Avenin’ 
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Post, ’stead o’ that stuff yer call Antho- 
ny Todd.” 

That was all I wanted to hear. I had 
found my other self. We all bounced 
up and down on our rope, I as mad and 
merry as the rest. And then it began 
to rain, and we all ran in out of the wet, 
and howled derision at each other as we 
ran. My watch was safe in the toe of my 
shoe, and I kept up a running fire with 
No. 16 through the partition. He was 
in advance of the rest in many matters, 
even profanity. I made up my mind 
what to do. I took him aside, and told 
him my name. He sent up a whole 
rocket-battery of corruscating curses, 
and then leveled a perfect fusillade of 
all he had remaining right upon me. I 
bared my breast like Marshal Ney, and 
received the shot, small and large. Then 
I asked for a hearing, and I had it. 

The result was that I imparted to him 
my plan. We “shook” the “ Mulligan 
Guards,” and staid until evening at the 
beach. I fell back upon his better self, 


a self I knew in his poems pretty thor- 


oughly. I found him not so bad but 
that he might be worse. His real name 
he had used as a mom de plume, his 
false one as an every-day truth. Re- 
porters had identified Anthony Todd 
and Rube Albertson without trouble, 
and the very name he had hoped to 
keep clean until he could stand up and 
claim it had been smirched and defiled. 
From that moment he had become des- 
perate, and when I found him there were 
detonating nodes in every fibre of his 
brain. 

They talk now about “Todd and his 
Double.” Well, they can talk all they 
choose. That double of mine is doing 
himself some credit, and when my great- 
uncle heard the story he made up his 
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mind to help on the young genius by a 
trifle of this world’s empty show and 
shining dross. So I take another name 
ia the place of my own, and by act of 
the legislature I hope soon to be Arthur 
H. Barrington. 

True, I have to begin all over again; 
but then I had not really begun before I 
was cast upon a lee-shore, and to-day I 
am only twenty-seven. And, for the 
matter of that, Anthony Todd had to 
begin all over again, too; and he has 
done it nobly. 

Let me just add that I took him with 
me to Forty-ninth Street the other even- 
ing. I had completely dropped out of 
society’s. knowledge, and was not afraid 
of recognition under the disguise of Ar- 
thur H. Barrington and a heavy mus- 
tache. Todd was well-dressed, and 
looked a perfect gentleman; but you 
may well believe I sent in no card for 
him. 

The banker-papa was graciously pleas- 
ed to grant us due audience. He also 
was pleased to bestow fit attention. I 
felt that he, like the host of the Ancient 
Mariner, “could not choose but hear!” 

His eyes enlarged, his jaw dropped. 
Meanwhile, Todd struck into the con- 
versation with a singular force and 
brilliancy, and painted up the whole 
panorama for the old gentleman until it 
was better than Charles Reade or Wil- 
kie Collins to listen to him. 

The banker rose and reached the bell. 
He said: 

“Keep your seats, gentlemen.” 

James came. “James, call Miss Mat- 
tie.” 

Miss Mattie came. “There! You 
two go into the parlor and talk it out. 
This gentleman and I will stay here.” 

Tableau ! 





THE LIFE-HARMONY. 


A RESTING- PLACE. 


A sea of shade; with hollow heights above, 
Where floats the redwood’s airy roof away, 

Whose feathery lace the drowsy breezes move, 
And softly through the azure windows play : 
No nearer stir than yon white cloud astray, 


No closer sound than sob of distant dove. 


I only live as the deep forest’s swoon 
Dreams me amid its dream; for all things fade, 

Nor pulse of mine disturbs the unconscious noon. 
Even love and hope are still—albeit they made 
My heart beat yesterday—in slumber laid, 

Like yon dim ghost that last night was the moon. 


Only the bending grass, grown gray and sear, 
Nods now and then, where at my feet it swings, 

Pleased that another like itself is here, 
Unseen among the mighty forest things — 
Another fruitless life, that fading clings 

To earth and autumn days in doubt and fear. 


Dream on, O wood! 


O wind, stay in thy west, 


Nor wake the shadowy spirit of the fern, 
Asleep along the fallen pine -tree’s breast! 
That, tiil the sun go down, and night-stars burn, 
And the chill dawn-breath from the sea return, 
Tired earth may taste heaven’s honey -dew of rest. 





THE LIFE- 


S life, as represented in humanity, a 

thing of harmonious and regular 
development, or does its evolution con- 
sist in a series of sudden changes? 
We may not think this question at first 
sight one of more than scientific mo- 
ment, but the object of the following 
remarks is to show that in at least one 
of its aspects it is a question of great 
interest and much significance. If we 
succeed in attaining this object we shall 
be very well satisfied, even if we do not 
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do anything of importance toward set- 
tling the question itself. 

First, then, a few words in explana- 
tion of the question and its bearings. 
We, of course, are considering, not life 
in general, but that life which is em- 
bodied in the human being; and, fur- 
thermore, not the physiological life of 
the human being, but his mental life. 
Still more, we do not propose to dis- 
cuss abnormal development, but normal 
mental progress. To restate the ques- 





tion, then: Does the course of human 
mental development, as represented in 
either the individual or the race, follow 
a definite and essentially continuous 
course, or is it a discontinuous broken 
development, whose effect is to make 
each stage of life inharmonious with 
the others? 

The question at once suggests itself 
as to the usefulness of investigating this 
point. It appears at first of little con- 
sequence whether our lives are steady 
and regular in evolution, or unsteady 
and broken. It seems as if the whole 
thing were rather «a matter of accident 
at any rate. Some lives are harmoni- 
ous, and some are inharmonious, Cir- 
cumstances apparently determine. So, 
too, in the historical development of the 
race, there have been periods of steady 
progress, and there have been times 
of sudden revolution. It would appear 
impossible to say whether the one or 
the other has been the rule, and it is at 
all events of not very much consequence 
to determine the truth in the matter. 
But we shall endeavor in what follows 
to make plain that in the history of hu- 
manity there is always an undercurrent 
flowing steadily onward, undisturbed by 
the violent surface action of events; that 
in the history of the individual, unless 
artificial restraints or stimulants are 
introduced into life, there is a similar 
unity underlying the diversity of time 
and circumstances; and, still further, 
that an appreciation of this fact is nec- 
essary to a true appreciation of life, 
whether in personal experience or in 
history. 

We can make plainer what is meant 
by harmonious development in life by 
considering what we mean by it in nat- 
ure. Animal organisms, the result of 
the slow accretion of similar cells, are 
among the best illustrations. There are 
periods of rapid change in their devel- 
opment. There are in some of them 
times when an entirely new order of 
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activities is introduced, as is the case 
in the metamorphosis of insects. But 
throughout all there runs a certain 
unity. There is a relation that can be 
traced, step by step, from the highest 
organism to the cell out of which it 
came. The whole evolution is harmo- 
nious. Now is this fact true of men- 
tal growth? Is mind under the same 
law in this particular as the rest of 
nature? If so, wherein lies the har- 
mony? What is the nature of the unity 
underlying the diversity? 

The great philosopher, Hegel (with 
whose works we do not, by the way, 
profess any extended acquaintance, and 
whose remark we introduce here mere- 
ly because it is a plain statement of 
one view on the subject), has expressed 
his belief that there is a striking con- 
trast between development in inanimate 
nature and development in spirit. Nat- 
ure, he says, advances steadily and con- 
tinuously. Spirit, on the other hand, 
progresses only by very dint of con- 
flict. Every step onward must involve 
a struggle in which the destruction of 
the old and the introduction of the new 
is involved. Spirit must destroy itself 
in order that it may live a higher life. 
Its great movements are times when 
in self-immolation it gives itself to the 
flames to arise anew out of its own 
ashes. And so there is nothing in in- 
animate nature which, can parallel the 
tremendous convulsions of human his- 
tory. If the displays of the one are 
greater, the facts of the other have an 
unsurpassable depth and power of ex- 
perience involved in them. 

Of course, such a view as this pre- 
cludes any idea of harmony or of unity 
in the development of the mind of man. 
This self-conflict is the very negation of 
harmony, and this self-immolation de- 
stroys the possibility of unity. Grand 
as Hegel’s thought is, we can not but 
think it one-sided. The conflicts of the 
soul are facts, but they are not alone. 
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The mind of man is not a comet wan- 
dering from system to system in orbits 
of incalculable eccentricity. If it does 
not revolve in the fixed paths of the 
bound slaves of inanimate nature, it 
yet neither wishes nor has the power 
to do more than pass from member to 
member of the same system, at every 
change attaining a better and nobler 
position, but never forsaking its great 
objects. But we have not to go so far 
away from home as to enter the do- 
mains of German philosophy in order 
to find held the opinion that we are con- 
troverting. It is one of the common- 
est, and, from our point of view, one of 
most injurious of opinions held among 
a certain class of historians in our own 
time. 

When as historians or as critics men 
extol highly the present time at the ex- 
pense of preceding times—when they 
make great point of the ignorance, or 
the superstition, or the blindness of the 
middle ages as a contrast to set off the 
grandeur of the nineteenth century — 
when in doing this they entirely over- 
look the tendencies which may be com- 
mon to the two, or else only mention 
those few isolated instances where some 
modern doctrine was upheld by an ec- 
centric but sagacious man of that time, 
forgetful of the small social significance 
in history of such eccentric but saga- 
cious men—when all this is done, we 
Say, as it so commonly is done, by con- 
temporary writers, then the idea of the 
essential unity and harmony of mental 
degglopment is wanting in the minds of 
those who do it. With Hegel, they be- 
lieve that progress is a succession of 
conflicts and revolutions, in each of 
which all but identity is destroyed. 
Conceiving themselves to stand in a 
position immediately following the last 
one of these revolutions, they look upon 
preceding times as essentially different 
and immensely inferior to their own. 
Reverence for antiquity is next to im- 
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possible with them. The most that they 
can do for it is to excuse faults on the 
plea of ignorance, and pity ignorance on 
the score of antiquity. All this is, we 
believe, opposed to every true principle 
of historical justice. It prevents men 
from deriving the benefit they should 
from historical study. It blinds their 
eyes to the true value of the conception 
of humanity. As the Greek made the 
mistake of writing history from a purely 
national stand -poirt, regarding all men 
as either Greeks or barbarians, and esti- 
mating them accordingly, so the modern 
historian too often writes history, espe- 
cially if it be the history of civilization, 
purely from a class stand-point, placing 
on one side the scientists and illuminati 
of the present century, together with a 
few noble astronomical souls, of whom 
the world was not worthy, in former 
ages, and on the other the vast mass 
of the unlettered and the unscientific. 
And as in history it is, as Ewald re- 
marks in the introduction to his great 
work, just at those times when regard 
for their future destiny and respect for 
ancestral tradition and reminiscence are 
perfectly balanced that nations are the 
most prosperous, so it must be that not 
until this eager enthusiasm for the pres- 
ent and the future is in a greater degree 
tempered by respect for the past will 
the present intellectual activity attain 
its complete power. 

We have mentioned the Greek, and 
his erroneous ideas as to the value of 
the history of his own ration as com- 
pared with that of the nations about 
him. We think that, by a similar proc- 
ess to the one that we should have 
used had we been present to convince 
him of his injustice toward foreign na- 
tions, we can do something to show 
wherein lies the injustice of history 
which we have just been noticing. For 
there is something very analogous in 
the way in which he spoke of barbari- 
ans and the way in which a historian 
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like Buckle speaks of the middle ages. 
To the mind of the former the world as 
it stood was made up of widely sepa- 
rated ranks, bound by no common link 
of humanity, and culminating in his own 
nation. In the thoughts of the other, 
history, as it has progressed, has been 
a succession of stages, divided by times 
of great change, united by not more than 
a semblance ot common characteristics, 
culminating in his own age. The two 
errors, for errors we conceive them alike 
to be, can be reasoned with on the same 
principles. 

If we were about to engage in a dis- 
cussion with an Athenian of the age of 
Pericles on the relative importance of 
peoples, and the value of the idea of hu- 
manity, we would have before us two 
great lines of possible argument. We 
could first show him that he was essen- 
tially the same as many of those he call- 
ed barbarians in religious observances 
and in customary regulations. By this 
means we should hope to convince him 
that, far from being such a unique and 
peculiar being as he supposed, he was 
in fact the possessor of ceremonial forms 
and legal traditions which were in all 
fundamental points identical with the 
forms and laws of nations much lower 
in the social scale than himself. Thus 
we should have some expectation of 
bringing him to realize the existence of 
a vast whole humanity, of which he was 
but a part, and with which he was in- 
separably bound-up. But this method 
would not probably prove very effective. 
Many of the facts we would bring for- 
ward were always familiar to him. Per- 
haps he was never conscious of their full 
force as we should hope to make him 
conscious of it. But still the whole 
formed a sort of evidence of kinship 
which he does not seem to have cared 
much for. He was too proudly con- 
scious of his intellectual and spiritual 
superiority to notice it. His works of 
art would be enough to make him feel 
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that there was something in the distinc- 
tion of Greek and barbarian which could 
not be affected by trifling coincidences 
of custom. 

But now, if we were still anxious to 
make one more effort to bring him into 
sympathy with us, and to arouse within 
him the consciousness of one humanity, 
there would be another and far more ef- 
fective way left open to us. It might 
be of comparatively little use to let him 
see identity of custom or of law, but if 
we could make him /e/ identity of soul 
as expressed in poetry or in any form of 
art, we should have done much to ac- 
complish our end. Suppose, taking ad- 
vantage of some moment of peculiar im- 
pressibility, we should translate for him 
into good clear Attic Greek the Book of 
Job. What a revelation it would be to 
him, if only we did not prejudice him 
with hints as to its origin until we had 
once read it to him. And suppose, zo- 
ing still farther from home, we should 
bring to him and lay before him the 
Vedas, and the great poems of the epic 
age in India, and, still farther, the early 
poetry of the Buddhists; for all these, 
the accomplishments of his far-away 
cousins, were in existence at the time 
of which we speak, and yet he knew it 
not. But we would not stop with these. 
We would collect all the vast poetic 
treasures in which the race has left its 
truest records, the songs and epics of 
the childhood of nations, the lamenta- 
tions that human sorrow has given voice 
to, the peals of joy which have celebra- 
ted victory and given new happiness to 
prosperity, and best of all the sublime 
outpourings of that aspiration for the 
true and the beautiful which alone is en- 
titled to the sacred name of religion— 
all this wealth of emotion, all this pre- 
cious harvest of life, we would bring and 
lay at his feet. He might neglect other 
evidence, he might be unmoved by oth- 
er tokens, but he could not become ac- 
quainted with this and be unaffected. 
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It is certain that when he once grasped 
all its meaning, he too with us would 
rejoice in his new-found kinship of hu- 
manity. 

In other words, we would argue that 
the strongest tie that can be mentioned 
as birding together the race is the fact 
of common sensibilities and common 
emotions, and the most certain and uni- 
versally intelligible proof of this is found 
in art, and especially in poetry. And 
now we wish further to claim that this 
same province of emotion is that where- 
in lies the bond of common union among 
the successive ages of progress in his- 
tory. We wish to show that, while in- 
tellectual progress is sure to be more or 
less discordant with itself from the very 
fact that it is rapid, emotional develop- 
ment is of a regular and persistent char- 
acter, so that, notwithstanding the sci- 
ence of one time becomes the fable of 
another, the art of any age remains art 
for all succeeding ages. By the exami- 


nation of this subject something may be 


done toward showing wherein the har- 
mony of mental development lies. 

In investigating the subject we shall 
first assume, what would take some time 
to prove at length, that the essential pur- 
pose of all art is not to imitate nature in 
any form, nor yet even primarily to imi- 
tate the beautiful in nature, but to give 
expression to the stronger emotions of 
the soul. In fact, were this not true, it 
is difficult to see how ancient art could 
ever have survived so long a time and 
had this very power of which we speak. 
For art in which the crudest notions of 
external nature are made fundamental, 
as is the case in all ancient poetry, is 
not at all injured in our estimation by 
the fact; a thing which shows the object 
of such art to be something very differ- 
ent from imitation. This being so, the 
continuance of art for so long a time is 
a proof of a general continuity of emo- 
tional progress in our race. And this 
is still more clearly shown by the fact 
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that art designed for special ends is still 
esteemed for its own sake, although the 
end for which it was produced is no 
longer thought of. 

A prominent illustration of such a sur- 
vival may be found in religious poetry. 
This in every case where it is true po- 
etry survives the downfali of the relig- 
ion in whose service it was written. 
And why? Simply because religious 
emotion is distinct from religious dog- 
ma, and hence the poetry which ex- 
presses the former is the property of 
the race, and continues to exist what- 
ever may become of the latter. And so 
in the legends of Arthur we to-day en- 
joy and are made better by poetry whose 
foundation lies far back in the region of 
the great primeval solar myths. So, too, 
in Greek tragedy the world has listened 
for centuries to grand thoughts first in- 
spired by the devout worship of gods 
who passed into the region of fable ages 
ago. 

We have now progressed far enough 
to have given indication of what we 
meant by the undercurrent running 
steadily onward beneath the violent sur- 
face action of history. We would main- 
tain that there is a continuous element 
existing throughout all the sudden chan- 
ges of progress. And this element is 
the emotional one, and art in all its 
forms is its representative. We do not 
believe what an ancient believed, but we 
feel very much what he felt. And this 
is not only true of the transient joys and 
sorrows of life, but also and to a much 
greater extent is it true of the deeper 
emotions of the soul. And by virtue of 
these we can, as it were, annihilate time, 
and bring ourselves into sympathy with 
every sincere human heart of whatever 
age. And because throughovt all the 
varied fortunes of the race, in spite of 
the repeated revolutions that convulse 
it, there is, as we view it, a constant and 
slow evolution of the emotional nature, 
and because it is in the emotions that 
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life truly consists, we have called this 
grand fact in history the life-harmony, 
and we would oppose it to all those sud- 
den and violent changes that character- 
ize intellectual progress, as being the 
foundation of an essential unity in the 
spirit of all times. 

Before going on to show what has 
been the course of this slow evolution, 
and what are the proofs to be given of 
it, we may as well here stop to consider 
what effect such a fact as this is should 
have on our view of history. We think 
it must be admitted that with this fact 
in view, any looking down upon pre- 
ceding ages as immeasurably inferior is 
impossible. Although knowledge may 
increase indefinitely, yet, if feeling re- 
mains essentially the same, the men of 
successive ages are still brothers, al- 
though those who come last may be 
somewhat the wiser. If we can rise but 
a little higher in the scale of experience 
than could former times, it amounts to 
but little that we can determine the 
chemical constitution of the sun. And 
if, as is too often the case, in gaining in- 
tellectually we permit ourselves to lose 
emotionally, we lower ourselves instead 
of being raised. If full, free, all-em- 
bracing sympathy with human kind was 
the characteristic of the best thought of 
a former age, and if our age should sac- 
rifice this quality for the sake of mere 
advance of knowledge, then, were we to 
have all knowledge, were we to speak 
with the tongues of men and angels, and 
not have charity, we should become as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
Whatever was emotionally grand and 
sublime in former times must be lived 
up to now if we would be even on a lev- 
el with former times. Reason can dis- 
cover truth, but it can not unaided make 
life. 

But we believe there is little danger 
that men ever will, in the long run, mis- 
take the power and the value of their 
emotional nature. For awhile it may 
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be obscured by some sudden advance 
in science or in industrial art. But it 
ever remains as a foundation of exist- 
ence. It will in the end vindicate itself. 
Try to hide it as much as you can, call 
it a delusion, nickname it moonshine, 
crush it beneath a load of burdens, bind 
it down with the galling bands of intel- 
lect, and after all you can not make it 
remain where you seek to put it, or if 
you do, it will be to your own injury. 
Discover as much as you will, acquire 
as much as you will, and after all he who 
once feels purely, nobly, generously, has 
discovered more and acquired more than 
have you by all your labor. He truly 
lives, you barely exist. He is in sym- 
pathy with the race, with the humanity 
that has ever been content to suffer that 
it might grow nobler, to be lonely that it 
might find love, to long that it might be 
satisfied; you can do no better than to 
sneer at all this emotion because you 
can not share it, and to be puffed up 
with pride at your knowledge which 
7ome future time will despise as super- 
ficial, merely because you have nothing 
else to be proud of. 

Are we wrong, then, in claiming that 
the emotional nature lies at the founda- 
tion of life, and that if, as we claim, it 
merely meets with a slow progressive 
change as time goes on, it is the true 
link binding mankind in a common 
brotherhood? Whatever be the ele- 
ments of discord which divide the life 
of one time from the life of another, this 
element of unity is enough to neutralize 
them all. As we have learned the broth- 
erhood of races, let us learn the brother- 
hood of the ages also. 

But now, since it is plain that emo- 
tion does not remain exactly the same 
throughout all time, since it undergoes 
at least a slight change, it remains to 
show what this change consists in—that 
is to say, what is the course of the evo- 
lution of feeling. We believe that the 
change consists mainly in the direction 
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which feeling has a tendency to take in 
different times. Its essential character- 
istics remain the same. But it exercises 
itself upon different classes of objects as 
it progresses, and in changing from one 
class to the other it becomes more and 
more refined and delicate. Thus an- 
cient art is not the same as modern art, 
while the difference between the two is 
not so great as to prevent the deepest 
admiration for the one from a person 
trained by the influences that have giv- 
en rise to the other. Of course, the 
history of art is the precise picture of 
the stages in the progress of emotion. 
We may, then, indicate a few of the 
principal points in this progression by 
indicating the general course of art evo- 
lution. 

Art at first was not at all personal or 
subjective. It expended itself mainly 
on nature. It was much freer in copy- 
ing nature than we expect it to be at the 
present time. It expressed emotion, to 
be sure, but emotion in its first stages 
had not so much basis within the soul 
as stimulus without. Epic poetry is the 
very expression of this objective char- 
acter. The Greek drama, with its imi- 
tation of action instead of character as 
the main purpose, was another repre- 
sentative. But now there followed an 
extended era of what may be called 
purely subjective art, in which personal 
emotion eclipsed everything else. This 
style of art was predominant from the 
Christian era until after the revival of 
letters. It gave itself up to the expres- 
sion of feeling simply as a relief to feel- 
ing. It used nature far less than the 
art that had preceded it. It did not use 
general character-study to so great an 
extent as the art that succeeded it. But 
the person of the artist eclipsed the whole 
universe. The romantic school of po- 
etry at the beginning of the present cent- 
ury revived this form of art in England 
and Germany. In fact, it is a form which 
must always be expected to exist when- 
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ever there is grea* activity going on in 
the human mind, so that emotion be- 
comes complex and violent. It is not, 
however, the final form of art. There 
is another height, one to which Shaks- 
peare first attained, and toward which 
he has since been followed afar off by 
many succeeding poets. This is attain- 
ed in the second kind of objective art, a 
kind wherein the personality of the art- 
ist is not absent, but in which nature 
once more plays a prominent part. It 
corresponds to the highest stage of feel- 
ing, wherein sympathy and independ- 
ence are completely and harmoniously 
united. It represents undoubtedly the 
goal of individual progress. 

Now, there is no doubt that when 
emotion has reached this last stage it is 
much nobler and much more refined than 
it was at the outset. But, after all, it 
was human emotion, and is human emo- 
tion still. At the very outset it had 
something sublime about its best mani- 
festations. At the end it is no more 
than sublime. As we follow it we can 
sympathize with every expression of it 
from the very beginning. We recognize 
the humanity in it. We can receive in- 
struction from it. Its growth has been 
all the time like that of the animal or- 
ganism. It has enlarged its scope, it 
has quickened its powers, it has elevated 
its objects of pursuit. But throughout 
it has followed a steady progressive line 
of growth. There has been no self-de- 
struction, but all that has ever been gain- 
ed has been kept as an immortal treas- 
ure. In it, then, do we find that deep- 
est harmony of progress which we have 
been seeking. While science must re- 
trace with toil and sorrow the paths 
lightly trod in error, art, as if really in- 
spired by some divine chorus of muses, 
has ever moved onward and upward, 
through storm and sunshine, through 
happiness and misery, never forsaking 
the way, but ever rising higher and 
higher. 
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We can not pause to show how all 
this has its reason in the very nature of 
these two great powers in mental growth. 
We can not now develop the considera- 
tions which would prove that feeling is 
a complete and perfect warrant for itself 
and what it implies, while belief is no 
surety for the existence of what is be- 
lieved in—so that the one while kept 
within its proper province is to be im- 
plicitly followed, while the other must 
be constantly revised. We are of the 
opinion that all this could be shown, but 
it would be a matter for separate discus- 
sion. One matter, however, remains for 
us to touch upon, and that is the neces- 
sity of remembering all this not alone 
as a law in historical progress, but also 
as a fact in individual experience. If 
nothing is done to warp our mental de- 
velopment, the same result as the one 
above pointed out must follow in our 
own lives—namely, progress in emo- 
tional powers, and that a continuous 
and harmonious progress. We shall 
not have to look back upon our lives as 
made up of continual self-destructive 
contests, from each of which we come 
out changed fundamentally; but through 
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conflict and disappointment we shall be 
able to discern a constant on-moving 
development of soul. Not a sorrow nor 
an effort will be looked upon as vain. 
Not a moment of the whole will be dis- 
engaged from the rest. Each feeling 
will be the summing up of all previous 
feelings. Each moment will be to life 
what the monad of the great philoso- 
pher was to the universe, a condensed 
image of the whole. Such a harmonious 
progress is no doubt an ideal not easy 
to attain, but it is simply what would fol- 
low could we be natural instead of arti- 
ficial, free instead of restrained. 

The importance of appreciating this 
harmony of soul- development seems to 
us immense. It makes us as historians 
sympathetic and philosophic; as ready 
to learn wisdom from former times as to 
find how to avoid their errors. It makes 
us as artists appreciative. It makes us 
as individuals constant, firm, and pro- 
gressive. And, beyond all, it gives us 
a view of the universality of the laws of 
nature, by showing us how she gives to 
the soul even the same kind of devel- 
opment as she gives to the rest of her 
works. 
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HE time-keeper left his seat by 

the door as the whistle sounded 
from the roof of the boiler-house and 
the echoes of its booming shriek came 
back from the hills across the ravine 
through which the Black River found 
its way. He had handed in his report 
at the office before the slackening speed 
of band and wheel and shafting had soft- 
ened the clamorous whir of the spin- 
dles and the rumbling of the mules to 
a whisper and then to silence; when 
down the stair-cases of the great cen- 
tral tower, past the now unguarded 


door, and out into the gray darkness of 
the late twilight, rustled a crowd in 
calico, dividing into three streams as 
it flashed over the threshold, one go- 
ing north to the corporation boarding- 
houses, another taking the opposite di- 
rection toward the meaner part of the 
small village, and a third crossing the 
canal directly to the tenements dimly 
seen on its other bank. The hundred 
windows of the huge mill shone yellow. 
To travelers on the “down express” 
that stood by the station platform, the 
pump of its safety-brake panting as 
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if impatient of the delay, these lights 
seemed golden flecks in a mine of pros- 
perous industry, and their distant gleam 
suggested pleasant thoughts of a busy 
multitude. Near to the walls the slant- 
ing rays lighted up indistinct figures, 
hustling away in long processions that 
broke into knots or separated into in- 
dividuals. They were mainly those of 
women. Some wore shawls drawn over 
their heads; others were still sheltered 
by the straw-hats that had seen service 
under the heat of the summer sun; some 
stepped along with a sort of sorry jaun- 
tiness in feathers and feminine trappings 
that fluttered and swung in the glancing 
reflections from above. 

With a clang of the bell the train 
moved on toward the great city. The 
lights disappeared by sections from the 
front of the mill—a score of windows 
being blotted out at once, like a wink 
of Argus—and the few hurrying feet 
that sped away through the gathering 
darkness left behind them a towering 
black monument, whose broad stony ex- 
panse was relieved only by the glimmer 
of a lantern here and there as it passed 
window after window at.the pace of a 
man’s walk. 

The mills had closed for the night. 
But before the last row of lights went 
out, there stepped through the vacant 
door-way yet another figure in calico, 
not hastily, but with an expectant air, as 
if the delay had been with a purpose. 
Even in the dim light, and clothed in 
mean and malodorous factory dress, it 
could be seen as that of a young wom- 
an, tall beyond the usual height, slim, 
and graceful in movement. The girl 
came slowly out and paused at the bot- 
tom of the granite steps. A quick but 
shuffling foot-fall was heard upon the 
path of cinders leading up from the 
canal. It came nearer, and a man’s 


form appeared in the gloom. The girl 
stepped out toward it. 
“Joe!” she said. 
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The man, who was in working- dress, 
and carried a tin pail, with a cup of 
the same material set on the top like 
the turret of a monitor, turned quickly 
and peered at the speaker. 

“Why, Mary!” he said, with some- 
thing like annoyance in his tone; “I 
didn’t want you to wait for me to-night. 
I’m late now, and the boss ’ll be mad 
enough. You’d better go right home.” 

“But, Joe, I wanted to see you par- 
ticular to-night. Can’t you spare a min- 
ute?” Then, with a certain irrelevancy 
contrasting with the earnestness of her 
voice: “What’s made you so late for 
the last week, Joe?” 

“No matter what’s made me late. 
The boss has asked that question too 
often now, and I don’t want him to ask 
it again. Give me a kiss, Mary, and 
run off.” 

With a lighter tone in these last words, 
the man’s figure leaned toward that of 
the girl, and blended with it for a mo- 
ment in the darkness. But one who 
could have seen this would have no- 
ticed that the shadowy heads did not 
meet, and that a movement of the shawl 
indicated a gently repellent motion of the 
girl’s hand. 

“No, dear;. it isn’t kisses that I 
want,” said the woman, sadly. “Don’t 
you know? O! Joe, don’t you know 
why I’ve tried to get a talk with you 
all this week? I’ve cried myself to 
sleep, and once I went round to your 
boarding-house.” 

“Don’t you do that again, Mary,” said 
the man. “I don’t want anyone run- 
ning after me there. There’s the boss’s 
lantern coming through the drying-room. 
You just run along, and we'll settle all 
that the day after to-morrow. I have all 
day Sunday. If you won’t give me a 
kiss ——” 

“As many as you want, Joe, dear. 
There! there!” And the shawl rose and 
joined the shadow of the man’s shoul- 
ders as if two arms had been flung 
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around his neck, and there was a whis- 
per: “Only don’t go to the Falls Sun- 
day, Joe, but come and talk with me 
about what you said.” 

One of the figures disappeared in the 
darker shade of the mill. The other 
paused a moment, as if gazing after its 
late companion, and then glided straight 
forward along the path leading to the 
narrow bridge of a single plank across 
the canal. The girl was not walking 
rapidly, and as she neared the frail 
structure she saw another form, clad 
similarly to herself, seated on the stone 
coping of the bank. She would have 
passed it unconsciously, but for the fact 
that a long ray of light, possibly from 
Joe’s lantern, shining through one of 
the windows of the mill, fell by chance 
directly on this object. The face show- 
ed plainly in the distant reflection, and 
Mary recognized it. 

“ Aggie!” said she, “ what are you do- 
ing out here in the cold?” 

“O! how you frightened me! Have 
you just got through work? I thought 
you were at the house long ago.” 

The speaker was a girl smaller in stat- 
ure and younger in her tone and in her 
manner than the one whom she ad- 
dressed. In the darkness of a Novem- 
ber evening in New England she also 
appeared only as a shadow, fefite and 
round, if the dim outlines could be trust- 
ed to give an accurate token ; and as her 
taller companion enveloped her with a 
dusky and indefinite arm, the gesture 
itself told of a sentiment of affectionate 
protection which doubtless a fuller light 
would have displayed in the counte- 
nance. 

“We'll go there together,” said the 
taller, gathering the little figure closer 
to her. ‘What did you want to come 
out here in the dark alone for?” 

“I hadn’t been here but a minute, and 
I was thinking. Mary, I might as well 
tell you now—all the help will know it 
to-morrow — they are going to send off 
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half the hands next week, and run the 
mill on short time. There, now, isn’t 
that just my luck, as soon as I’d got a 
good place; and father’s out of work, 
too, down to the Falls, and mother’s 
sick.” 

The brevity of this statement by no 
means measured its vast import. To 
diminish production one-half meant 
want and suffering to at least three 
hundred whose wages came from labor 
in the granite mill, possibly to both of 
the companions who now discussed the 
event. It was a personal matter to each, 
far beyond the laws of demand and sup- 
ply which regulate the movements of 
corporations. Fully realizing what it 
implied, the cheerfulness of the elder 
girl was compelled by the considerate- 
ness of love as she responded: 

“Well, you won’t have to go, Aggie, 
I don’t believe. ’Tisn’t likely no way 
at all!” 

“Yes, I shall,’ said the other. “’I’m 
one of the new help, and they will go 
first. 


You are safe enough, but I don’t 
know what I shal! do. I can’t go home!” 
“TI don’t believe it,” said the taller. 

*T know it’s so.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Joe Dunham. He’s one of the night- 
watchmen, you know,” said the little 


figure, with a certain hesitation. “His 
boss told him Kilpatrick got the order 
from the city last week.” 

“Joe should have told me,” the oth- 
er began under her breath. But who 
was this to whom Joe had gone with his 
chatter of freshest gossip, while she her- 
self was put off with a hurried meeting ? 
Her only friend in the throng of mill op- 
eratives that swarmed about her. The 
one whom she had chosen to protect and 
love, and to share in every secret ex- 
cept the single great mystery that of 
late had oppressed her soul with min- 
gled happiness and fear. She was true 
to Aggie, and Joe must be loyal to her. 
The two were all she had, and she brave- 
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ly conquered the pang of suspicion that 
was about to find a voice in words. 

Mary Wilson was quite alone in the 
world. Time was when the Wilsons 
were the great family of that region. 
For three generations a Wilson had 
preached Calvinistic theology from the 
pulpit of the old white church that now 
stood, brown and dismantled, deserted 
for a more lively edifice in the centre of 
the new town. About this clung tradi- 
tions in all of which the Wilsons had 
part. The older inhabitants still chuck- 
led and wagged their heads when they 
told the story of the Squire Wilson who 
espoused the patriot cause, while his 
brother, the doctor of divinity, remain- 
ed a stout Tory. How, when the lat- 
ter read from the pulpit the thanks- 
giving pgoclamation, ending, ‘‘God save 
the Commonwealth,” adding, of his own 
loyal motion, “ And I say, God save the 
king!” the doughty squire had risen 
in his square pew at the head of the 
aisle, and committed blasphemy in the 
sanctuary by exclaiming: “And I say, 
God damn the king!” 

This was one of the traditions. But 
the Wilsons had passed away from Ash- 
ton ; and, like many strong families, had 
suffered a sharp descent from prosper- 
ous days to obscurity and almost ex- 
tinction. The gossips shook their heads 
again over this decadence, and mumbled 
another tradition to account for it. 

Far back of the profane patriot squire 
there was an ancestor yet more strange. 
It was in the days when Ashton and 
many wooded leagues beside were held 
by Captain Wilson with other colonists 
who owned him leader. Those were 
the days when men went to the plow 


with a gun slung from the shoulder as - 


well as a goad in the hand, and when 
the muskets were stacked in the aisle 
of the church for use in repelling any 
sudden assault of the Indian foe. 

On a Sunday night, so the story ran, 
the great attack was made whose mem- 
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ory is preserved in the name of Black 
River. The settlers made their last 
stand upon its banks. Of those who 
fell dead among the ruins of their burn- 
ing houses, and of those who fled to 
the woods to return after many days, 
famished and half-frozen, to the ashes of 
their homes, the records of Ashton pre- 
serve the full list. The Mary Wilson 
of those days was not among this num- 
ber. When Captain Wilson, coming 
back from his mission to the neighbor- 
ing settlement lower down the valley, 
searched the blackened foundations of 
his dwelling, he found neither charred 
corpse nor mutilated body. His daugh- 
ter was gone, and he mourned without 
hope. 

It was years after, when a treacher- 
ous peace ruled between the colonists 
and the Indians, that a woman, wear- 
ing a blanket and with uncovered head, 
came to his door and claimed him as 
father. She carried the degrading marks 
of Indian servitude, and she told him of 
children born to her in Indian wedlock, 
and of a home under the hide-covered 
poles of the wigwam. They clad her 
once more in the skirts of civilized wom- 
anhood, the tradition goes on to say; 
wept over her, wondering at her strange 
stoicism; placed her again on her fa- 
ther’s right hand at the table, and took 
her to the family seat in the meeting- 
house. The Bible, over which the stern 
captain leaned as he offered up the 
prayer of thanksgiving for release from 
captivity, was that evening wet with un- 
dccustomed tears. 

But in the morning the wanderer was 
gone. She had wrapped her blanket 
about her and stolen away in the night. 
Again it was years before word came 
from Mary Wilson. A boy, through 
whose copper-colored skin shone the 
bright Caucasian blood, brought a leaf 
torn from the Gospel of St. John, upon 
whose narrow margin was scrawled her 
story. The tribe was smitten with small- 
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pox. Husband, children, all had died. 
She herself was dying; and this, her 
eldest son, only remained. Might the 
God of the Bible and of her fathers turn 
the hearts of the grandparents to this her 
offspring of the wilderness. 

The rigid policy of the colony de 
manded that the infected youth should 
be driven forth. It was his grandfather 
who shielded him in close seclusion un- 
til it became evident that the pestilence 
had passed him by, and he was received 
as a brand from the burning, as one es- 
pecially reserved by Providence for great 
things. 

Here the details of tradition cease. 
History steps in to tell how the half- 
breed grandson of Captain Wilson con- 
tinued the family that must otherwise 
have become extinct, and how his de- 
scendants held high place in all the 
colony. 

If there be recurrent periods in he- 
reditary characteristics, it might be said 
that the wild, restless, improvident In- 
dian nature had re-appeared in the later 
generations of the Wilsons. The name, 
which had held a prominent place on 
every tax-list from the days when the 
yearly dues were paid in corn, had final- 
ly disappeared with the death of Mary’s 
father. The property had long since 
been absorbed by new-comers. Old 
heads alone now retained a memory of 
what the Wilsons had been. Mary, the 
last of the line, was as solitary and es- 
tranged in the midst of the multitude as 
her ancestress in the wilderness. 

Rising from the darkness of aborigi* 
nal paganism, the race seemed about to 
sink now in the night of civilized bar- 
barism. Many of the characteristics as 
well as the misfortunes of the doomed 
Indian reproduced themselves in this 
girl. Uneducated, impetuous, fierce in 
her prejudices, and headstrong in her 
confidences, she was by nature set apart 
from the crowd of New England fac- 
tory-girls among whom she lived and 
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struggled. Her one wild passion had 
for its object the young night-watchman 
at the mill. Her affection, equally rash 
and equally strong, was lavished on the 
commonplace girl by whose side she 
walked through the gloom to the dingy 
boarding-house. For either of these she 
would yield, do, or endure anything. 

“You sha’n’t lose your place, Aggie,” 
were her good-night words at parting. 

There was but one way in which she 
could make her assurance good. The 
discharge had been long impending. 
The times were hard, the market over- 
stocked, the mills losing money. Per- 
sonal solicitations, had the poor girl the 
influence to urge them, would be una- 
vailing. If Aggie remained, another 
must go in her place. She would ac- 
cept the alternative. She knew what it 
meant. It would be cold and hunger, 
and, if sickness came, possible destitu- 
tion. But, with a recklessness foreign 
certainly to her New England blood, she 
took the chances that she might serve 
her friend. She was alone in the world, 
while Aggie had a family to whom half 
her wages went; but it was not so much 
a feeling of duty as the blind fatalism of 
affection that led to this sacrifice. 

On Saturday the announcement of the 
reduction was made, and Mary carried 
out her plan. Then came weary days, 
weary to heart and to mind. For Joe’s 
light fancy for the strange impulsive girl 
gave signs of fading. What was in the 
man’s case an effect of the lax morals 
of a factory village was in hers a true 
affair of an untrained heart. With him 
it was a vagary, with her it was life. 
The Sunday conference brought no sat- 
isfaction, and sleep found her poor pil- 
low always wet; but, like the Mary Wil- 
son of colonial days, she clung to the 
man who had done her heart the great- 
est wrong. 

Night now fell earlier. It was dark 
when she took her place to intercept Joe 
on his way to the mill; so dark that her 
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tall figure was not distinguishable from 
the gate-way against which she leaned 
waiting. For days she had not met her 
lover, and the thought had forced itself 
more strongly upon her that she was 
shunned. 

As she stood straining her eyes into 
the blackness that hid everything, foot- 
steps approached. The new-comers 
were two, and they stopped as if for 
farewell so near to Mary that she held 
her breath to avoid discovery. 

“Good -by!” spoke Joe’s voice from 
out the deep shadow that concealed all 
surrounding objects. ‘Meet me at the 
same place to-morrow.” 

Marv clung to the railing, listening 
for the answer. It came, in tones only 
too familiar : 

“Good-by, Joe! Don’t forget any- 
thing you have promised me. You're a 
forgetful fellow, and I don’t believe you 
care half as much for me as you pre- 
tend.” Here there was a sound as of a 
physical protest on Joe’s part, with sup- 
pressed laughter from the girl. “Dogo 
along! That’s enough for to-night!” 

Mary sunk to the ground with a moan, 
as her lover walked through the gate and 
Aggie tripped off toward the town. She 
lay there, dazed by the sudden revela- 
tion, until the cold wind that blew away 
the clouds from the face of the stars had 
chilled her poorly clad form. Her heart 
was frozen, too, and she arose hating 
and yearning for revenge against the 
lover who had cast her off, and the 
friend who had robbed her of her lover 
even while accepting her sacrifice of 
comfort. She would no more of it. 

The Indian spirit that had slumbered 
for generations now asserted its immor- 
tality and claimed full possession. Her 
ancestral brave planned the massacre of 
the Ashton colonists with no more bit- 
ter cruelty than this metamorphosed fac- 
tory-girl plotted witn herself against the 
two persons tor whom an hour before 
she would have given up life itself. She 
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arose from the frozen ground, transform- 
ed as if by the evil influence latent in 
the blood of her race. If it had waited 
long and quietly for this opportunity, it 
now boldly asserted its dominion. It 
might have been an implacable Indian 
that strode off under Mary Wilson’s fad- 
ed shawl to her lodgings. Her thoughts 
were too wild for a civilized brain or for 
the days of looms and railways. 

She pondered through the long night. 
* At the same place,” he had said. That 
place was the other side of the deep aad 
slow-moving canal which supplied pow- 
er for the mill. They came straight up 
the path. They must have crossed the 
foot-bridge together—thus her thoughts 
ran—should they ever cross it again? 
It was clear and simple. To move one 
end of the plank so that the vibration of 
a body crossing should dislodge it from 
the bank; to watch the faithless lover 
and the false friend step upon it, and to 
see them reel and plunge together into 
the chill blackness below! 

Suddenly as the purpose had formed 
itself in her mind, the details came with 
terrible slowness. It was as if the blow 
that had awakened her worse nature had 
stunned instead of quickening her intel- 
ligence. The idea of vengeance had 
presented itself naturally and promptly 
as she arose from the ground, on which 
she had sunk with no feeling but that of 
woe and self-pity in her heart; and in 
place of the rapid suggestions that had 
before coursed through her brain, and 
the mingled tears and moans that had ex- 
pressed her pain, there was now one dull 
and stolid impulse prevailing over all 
else, and working itself out by slow, la- 
borious, and cruel methods. 

The change was hardly that which 
takes place when an insane mania seizes 
the mind. Mary Wilson was not mad, 
as science knows madness. In her short 
season of unconsciousness a new and 
strange soul and a fearful will seemed to 
have entered the vacant brain and heart 
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leaving the former occupants to wander 
through infinity with no power over or 
claim upon the bodily tenement that had 
been stolen from them. Even more 
despotic than the possession of script- 
ural narrative, the demon that had en- 
tered into the poor girl left no sense of 
a present Deity to be worshiped or to 
be sought in prayer. All was dark and 
blank but the one dreadful purpose to 
which she was moved with the persist- 
ency of an implacable savage impulse. 

What was the impulse that drove her 
away from her lodgings, away from the 
sound of the rattling mill, and away from 
the village streets crowded thrice a day 
with a hastily passing throng? Could 
she have told? Could she have account- 
ed for those wanderings through the fro- 
zen woods; those hours spent crouch- 
ing under the bank of the ravine, where 
the rush of the Black River over its 
bowlders drowned all the sounds of civ- 
ilization, and the sighing spruces shut 
out every sight? She knew only that 
she hated the faces of her fellow-beings, 
their voices, and their society. They 
were nothing to her until she had done 
what she must do, and then what would 
they be? Thought reached no farther, 
if she might be said to think. 

The same power that had impelled her 
as in a dream all day brought her, drag- 
gled, famishing, and burning with a heat 
that had no wholesome warmth for her 
pinched body, to the rendezvous by the 
canal. There was a pitchy darkness 
over all. The swirl of the water in the 
unfrozen cana! alone told what lay be- 
neath the narrow path which could now 
be traversed only by familiar feet after 
passing the guide -posts that were felt, 
not seen, on the bank. Even the thin 
snow found no gleam which it might 
reflect to the clouds that lowered above. 
The lights that shone dim through the 
paper curtains of the boarding - houses 
where the operatives were at supper, 
seemed to stop short in the distance 
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and lose themselves. The mill towered 
grim and silent on the other sice. 
Panting, and with a strength that was 
scarcely her own, the girl wrenched the 
plank aside from its insecure fastenings. 
Deliberately she balanced it upon the 
edge, testing its’ equilibrium with her 
foot. It wavered under her weight. 
With an inarticulate sound expressing 
satisfaction, she turned and walked in 
the direction from which one must come 
to cross to the mill. She crouched in 
the darkness beside the path, silent as 
the Indian in ambush. One idea alone 
possessed her sullen mind; it was that 
of two footsteps, and the fate of two 


persons. This accomplished, there was 
nothing in the future. Present revenge 
was all. 


The ti.ne was well chosen. Down the 
path came the sound of feet and of sub- 
dued voices. Not even a darker shade 
was visible upon the universal shadow 
to mark the advancing figures. They 
existed to the senses only as the noise 
of crunching snow and the murmur of 
softly spoken words. ‘Fhus they came 
nearer, and Mary’s heart grew harder 
as the ripple of laughter and the low 
response fell on her ears. 

They were opposite her, when she 
heard, as if continuing a subject already 
spoken of, the man’s voice saying: 

“No; she’s too flighty. I wouldn’t 
bother myself about her any more, if I 
was you.” 

“But she isn’t flighty to me, Joe. If 
you knew her you’d say so, too. And 
I don’t know what’s been the matter 
with her.” 

“What difference does it make, Ag- 
gie? She’s a shiftless crazy thing, or 
she wouldn’t have left the mill, where 
she was earning good wages, for noth- 
ing but her laziness.” 

“O! Joe! you don’t know, or you 
wouldn’t talk that way. O!” and sobs 
came through the darkness, “I’ve been 
wicked to let you think such things of 
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Mary. She needn’t have left unless 
she’d wanted to.” 

“T hope I know that,” said the man, 
half-sneeringly. 

“But she gave up her place to me. 
O! so generous as she is! I didn’t 
know of it until she had fixed it all with 
the foreman, and then she only kissed 
me, and said, “Aggie, I told you you 
wouldn’t have to leave.” 

“It’s just as shiftless, anyway.” 

“Joe, do you care anything for me?” 
said the girl’s voice, angrily. 

“Of course I do,”’ was the reply. 

“Then quit talking that way about my 
best friend, who’s as much better than 
I am as you can think. She’s just the 
best girl in Ashton, and I won’t go a 
step farther with you to-night if you 
don’t say so.” 

For the first time in that cold and 
dreary day a shiver shook Mary Wil- 
son’s limbs. Aggie’s dress had brush- 
ed her in passing, and she had follow- 
ed close, hearing every word that was 
spoken. Blinded as her heart was to 
reason, the evil spirit that there found 
occupancy shrunk before the voice of 
warm and sincere kindness. Her soul 
struggled feebly as if awaking. She be- 
gan to know, in a dim and confused way, 
that Aggie was unconscious of guilt in 
stealing her lover, that her sacrifice was 
appreciated, and that the one friend left 
her in the world was imperiled by her 
hand. She again felt the weakness of 
the evening before overcoming her. 

A moan arose to her lips, but was 
crushed down. What, after all, was 
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Aggie’s affection with the loss of Joe? 
Could it atone for the shame and the 
misery advancing upon her with the cer- 
tainty of invincible fate as the result of 
her wild passion? Could it make the 
dreadful future as tolerable for her as 
even the miserable present? Better to 
make one final sacrifice and gain obliv- 
ion for herself, while leaving Aggie to 
her own happiness. 

She was now trembling in every limb. 
The demon tore her as he was driven 
out by the exorcism of divine charity. 
Weak and faltering, but with a new pur- 
pose, she gathered her strength and Sped 
past and before the loitering companions 
toward the canal. Stooping where she 
had bent before, she sought to lift and 
replace the plank. Her force seemed 
exhausted. The heavy timber swayed 
but refused to be pushed into its former 
position. She struggled with despera- 
tion, for a laughing voice was approach- 
ing. A vertigo seized her as with one 
supreme effort the plank moved; she 
leaned forward upon it, and with a swift 
sliding motion it plunged, dragging her 
with it, into the black water of the ca- 
nal. 

“Hullo!” said Joe, as he reached the 
spot and cautiously put out his foot to 
feel the boards in the darkness before 
venturing to cross, “something’s hap- 
pened to the bridge. There aint no 
plank here. We’ll have to go round 
the other way.” 

“T know what you want,” laughed 
Aggie; “but I don’t mind taking a long- 
er walk with you.” 
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MONG the many revolutions which 
have affected the manners and 
formed the literature of Europe, none is 
entitled to more credit, or has, at least 
until lately, so much escaped the notice 
of history, as the Saracen occupation of 
Spain. It is remarkable that the claims 
of Moorish civilization have been thus 
disregarded, for every nation that travet 
or commerce brought into contact with 
it has profited by its influence, which 
even now is to be traced in the lar.- 
guage, the theology, the science, and 
the laws of distant countys, loth to ac- 
knowledge the debt they owe to this 
most accomplished and ingenious race. 
In the beginning of the eighth cent- 
ury the kingdom of the Visigoths pre- 
sented the appearance of a flourishing 
empire, whose inherent weakness was 
imperfectly disguised by the splendor of 
its court and the opulence of its people. 
Its licentious sovereign retained none 
of the primitive virtues of his ancestors, 
whose daring spirit and impetuous valor 
had subdued the veteran legions of an- 
cient Rome. The successor of Alaric 
had degenerated into a feeble tyrant, 
who reigned by a disputed title, and 
who, in the indulgence of his passions, 
did not hesitate to abuse the rites of hos- 
pitality and the sacred obligations of 
friendship. The Christian faith had 
been employed as an engine of persecu- 
tion, and the honors of the Church were 
polluted by the ministrations of bishops 
and priests whose only claim to official 
preferment was based upon their pre- 
eminence in vice and crime. The jews, 
comprising the most wealthy and thriv- 
ing portion of the community, were pur- 
sued by the enmity of the ecclesiastics, 
who offered the alternative of conversion 


or banishment, and threatened the seiz- 
ure of their property and the custody of 
their children. A large body of slaves, 
who under the lash of brutal masters 
still preserved the traditions of liberty, 
were ripe for revolt, and longed for the 
day of their deliverance. Fortified on 
one side against the incursions of the 
Franks by the rampart of the Pyrenees, 
surrounded on the others by the Med- 
iterranean and the ocean, the inhabitants 
of the peninsula, in the enjoyment of a 
favorable climate and a fruitful soil, rest- 
ed in fancied security, and had long since 
laid aside the armor whose weight had 
become oppressive, and neglected those 
martial exercises the preservation of 
which was their only safeguard. The 
emergency of the destinies of the Goth- 
ic kingdom offered to the Saracens the 
prospect of an easy conquest, abundant 
booty, and the extension of their relig- 
ion. After repeated invitations, the sin- 
cerity of which was suspected by the 
wary Arabs, on the 30th day of April, 
711, an army of 30,000 veterans under 
Tarik landed at the foot of Gibraltar. 
As soon as the troops had disembarked, 
the general burned his ships ; and thus, 
by removing the power of flight, endeav- 
ered to infuse into his soldiers that des- 
perate courage which alone could insure 
the victory. The Gothic army, outnum- 
bering the invaders three to one, was 
soon after defeated near Cadiz, and the 
Moors with but trifling difficulty estab- 
lished their empire, which was destined 
to endure for a period of nearly 800 
years. 

The encroaching spirit of Islam, gov- 
erned by the potent motives of avarice, 
ambition, and fanaticism, was not con- 
tent with its late achievements and the 
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dominion of two continents —it aspired 
to universal conquest. The venerable 
Musa, who ruled Spain in the name of 
the Caliph of Damascus, had formed the 
design of the invasion and annexation of 
France and Italy, as well as the over- 
throw of the Greek empire, which, now 
tottering to its foundations, afforded a 
tempting prey to the successful arms of 
the Moslems. The plan projected by 
Musa was attempted by his successor 
Abderaman, who perished upon the field 
of Tours with 160,000 of his followers. 
Then, for many years, intestine quarrels 
and civil wars were prosecuted by the 
adherents of rival caliphs of Damascus 
and Cordova, of Cairo and Bagdad, un- 
til the hostile factions were reconciled 
under the administration of Abderaman 
“the Just.” The few Christians who re- 
fused to submit to the yoke of the con- 
queror carried their religion and their 
freedom to the fastnesses of the Astu- 
rias, where they maintained their inde- 
pendence as much from the indulgence 
of the Moors as from the poverty and 
worthlessaess of their country. Year 
after year they multiplied and prosper- 
ed, and a pastoral life bred a race of 
hardy mounta‘eers, who soon learned 
to despise their luxurious enemies, now 
in their turn grown effeminate and care- 
less. Taking advantage of the feuds of 
the Moslems, which weakened their 
arms and divided their councils, and 
aided by their allies the Franks, they 
gradually recovered their lost provinces, 
and, in the short space of thirfy years, 
two-thirds of the Spanish peninsula was 
once more in the hands of the Christians. 
The governors of the principal cities 
which remained in the possession of the 
Arabs became petty princes, waging up- 
on each other ceaseless warfare, and 
whom ‘even the approach of the common 
enemy could not unite; the barbarous 
Africans, summoned as auxiliaries, saon 
seized the reins of power; and that mighty 
realm, which had exhibited unrivaled 
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splendor under the rule of the sovereigns 
of Cordova, stripped of its fairest states, 
became a tributary of the Barbary em- 
pire. 

The jealousy of the Roman pontiff 
had frequently directed his attention to 
the only settlement of infidels which de- 
filed the soil of orthodox Europe, and, 
in 1212, Innocent III. issued a bull 
against the Saracens, giving their lands 
and goods to whoever chose to take 
them, and devoting their bodies to the 
sword. The gallant knights of France 
and Italy, whose valor had been signal- 
ized on many a field in Palestine, crowd- 
ed to the standard of the faith, and the 
battle- ground of Tolusa, strewed with 
the bodies of 150,000 Moslems, bore 
witness to the superior conduct and 
bravery of the Christian warriors. From 
this crushing blow their empire never 
recovered. Confined to the narrow dis- 
trict of Granada, it maintained a stub- 
born contest for nearly two centuries 
against the combined forces of Leon, 
Castile, and Aragon, and at length, over- 
whelmed by numbers, yielded upon hon- 
orable conditions to the arms of Ferdi- 
nand. The terms of capitulation, by 
which the Moors were to enjoy the cer- 
emonies of their religion and the exer- 
cise of their trades, were violated at the 
outset. It was one of the bigoted max- 
ims of the time that no faith was to be 
kept with heretics, and that no contracts 
made with them were binding; and, an- 
imated by apostolic zeal, Cardinal Xi- 
menes determined to bring them within 
the pale of the Church, and to force upon 
their unwilling minds the tenets and dog- 
mas of the Roman Catholic discipline 
On one hand were peace and security; on 
the other, poverty, persecution, and ruin: 
and the disciples of Mahomet, destitute 
of that dogged obstinacy which marked 
the character of their forefathers, were 
not yet ready to take up the crown of 
martyrdom. The pecuniary and men- 
acing arguments of the cardinal were 
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surprisingly effective. In one day 4,500 
proselytes crowded to the baptismal font, 
and the number was so great that hun- 
dreds of others were turned away with- 
out receiving the recognition of the 
Church. Fifty thousand infidels were 
converted within ten years, and were 
henceforth known as Moriscoes, or 
Christian Moors. The triumph of Xi- 
menes was nearly complete. He had 
brought his converts to a sense and 
confession of their sinful ways, but it 
was now necessary that a relapse into 
their former errors should be made im- 
possible. An order was issued to col- 
lect all copies of the Koran, and burn 
them in the public square of Toledo. 
The unlettered soldiers, confounding all 
books in Arabic with the code of Islam, 
made no distinction in their search. 
Historical annals, gems of oriental po- 
etry, scientific treatises (perhaps con- 
taining hints of discoveries of inestima- 
ble value to the human race)— volumes 
whose silken covers, embossed with gold 
and studded with jewels, testified how 
highly they were prized by their owners 
—were cast upon this funeral pyre, rais- 
ed not by Hun or Vandal, but by the 
founder of a university, the second pre- 
late in Christendom, and in the chief 
city of one of the most polished nations 
of Europe. 

For another century the violence of 
persecution followed the unhappy Mo- 
riscoes. Their thrifty habits and pros- 
perous circumstances, forming so strong 
a contrast with the idleness and poverty 
of the Spanish peasantry, provoked the 
envy and avarice of the clergy, who had 
them repeatedly arraigned before the 
tribunals of the Inquisition. Despite 
their seeming conformity to Christian- 
ity, the belief in Islam was still held by 
thousands and its rites celebrated in se- 
cret. In 1567, Philip II. published an 
edict that their children should be com- 
pelled to attend the Christian worship, 
that their native costume should be dis- 
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carded and the Arabic language aban- 
doned, that Christian names should be 
adopted instead of Mohammedan, and 
no marriage should be solemnized with- 
out a written permit signed by a Span- 
ish magistrate. In.vain did the Moris- 
coes protest against this injustice; their 
complaints, though seconded by some of 
the principal grandees of the court, were 
passed unheeded. The martial spirit of 
the Moslems, which had slumbered so 
long, was aroused, and the oppressed 
people sprung to arms. They elected a 
king, and resorting to the Alpujarras, 
where they were reinforced by the mount- 
ain banditti, for some time they sustain- 
ed the unequal conflict against the pick- 
ed soldiers of the monarchy. Vanquish- 
ed finally, and forced to submit, they 
were dispersed by the policy of Philip 
throughout the interior provinces, and 
no considerable number allowed to set- 
tle together except in Valencia, where 
they were protected as vassals by the 
nobility. 

It was reserved for the imbecile Phil- 
ip III. to deprive his country of the 
most ingenious portion of its inhabit- 
ants, and to drive into exile the survi- 
vors of that race which for seven cent- 
uries had swayed the destinies of the 
peninsula. The Archbishop of Valen- 
cia gravely presented a memorial to the 
king, wherein it was stated that the in- 
dustry of the Moors had enabled them 
to amass large fortunes, that the most 
unpromising lands yielded better har- 
vests under their skillful husbandry than 
fertile tracts did in the hands of other 
cultivators, and that ere long they must 
inevitably monopolize the riches of the 
kingdom. He recommended as a rem- 
edy for this evil that the property of the 
Moors should be confiscated, and that 
all above the age of seven years should 
be sold into slavery. The Archbishop 
of Toledo advised a more summary mode 
of proceeding; his plan was a wholesale 
and indiscriminate massacre. The pope 
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was applied to, and he suggested con- 
version; but this was declared impossi- 
ble, and secret preparations were made 
for the removal of the Moriscoes beyond 
sea. An edict issued September, 1405, 
gave them but three days’ notice, and 
all property which they were compelled 
to leave behind them was adjudged to 
their lords. A million of the most val- 
uable subjects of Philip were thus ban- 
ished, their labor was lost to Spain, the 
commerce of the kingdom which had 
been maintained by their manufactures 
was nearly destroyed, and numbers of 
the nobility whose wealth had consisted 
in the industry of the Moors were im- 
poverished. In a few months 100,000 
perished from exposure, shipwreck, and 
the violence of pirates, and Spain, pur- 
ged of its thriving but heretical popula- 
tion—the source of its material prosper- 
ity — was handed over to the sanctified 
dominion of priests, banditti, and fools. 

While the Christian world was envel- 
oped in darkness, and all learning save 
that of metaphysics and polemic theolo- 
gy had vanished from the minds of men; 
while England was distracted by Dan- 
ish and Saxon invasion, and barbarous 
monks disputed the authority of her 
kings even in presence of the throne; 
while Charlemagne was desolating the 
provinces of Germany by cruel and mer- 
ciless proscription; while the second 
Council of Nice was proclaiming the 
virtues of celibacy and the sanctity of 
images; while the populace of Rome 
was amused by the scandal of a female 
pope; during this period of intellectual 
Stagnation the caliphs of Cordova kept 
alive the sacred fires of art, science, and 
philosophy. The Chaldean shepherds 
had already upon the plains of Asia Mi- 
nor, by the measurement of a degree of 
a great circle, determined the form and 
dimensions of the earth; and together 
with these important data the Saracens 
introduced into western Europe the Ara- 
bic numerals. the astronomical tables of 
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Bagdad, and the systems of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy. The Moorish sages had 
observed the effect of gravity, they con- 
structed the pendulum clock and the 
balance, they were familiar with the ru- 
diments of optics, they investigated the 
phenomenon of atmospheric refraction. 
They formed a table of specific gravities, 
and the densities of bodies as laid down 
by them is said by Tyndall not to vary 
materially from those accepted at the 
present day. They understood the force 
of capillary attraction, and in their dis- 
coveries had approximated to the true 
height of the atmosphere and noted its 
diminished weight at a distance from the 
surface of the earth. To them chemis- 
try and pharmacy owe their origin. They 
invented distillation, and gave to the 
world the alembic and other apparatus 
indispensable to the experiments of the 
laboratory. By classifying the proper- 
ties of the animal, mineral, and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms; by disclosing the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the acids and alka- 
lies, and by promoting analyses, they 
developed and extended the practice of 
medicine. Dissection was not unknown 
to them, but reverence for the dead pre- 
served the human form from the scalpel, 
and the anatomical researches of the 
Arab surgeon were confined to the bod- 
ies of apes, dogs, and other animals of 
the lower orders. The singular bent of 
the eastern mind, delighting in myste- 
rious pursuits, caused the Moors to dis- 
figure their labors by the search for “the 
philosopher’s stone” and the “elixir of 
life ;”” and though the cherished end was 
never attained, yet these chimeras were 
by no means barren of results, for many 
substances of value in the arts were, 
from time to time, brought to light by 
these enthusiastic dreamers. A hun- 
dred observatories rose throughout the 
peninsula, each with its corps of able 
astronomers who noted the phenomena 
of the heavens, defined the constella- 
tions, and named the stars. While per- 
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severing botanists explored the flora of 
many lands, the mathematician in his 
silent retreat invented and perfected the 
science of algebra. A magnificent ar- 
chitecture, peculiarly their own, dis- 
tinguished the reign of the Spanish 
Arabs, and the pointed arch of the 
Moor appears in the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice and in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. The system of irrigation now 
used in Spain was imported from the 
parched and arid wastes of Syria. At 
Baza, in 1312, gunpowder was first used 
in the siege of cities, and to the Sara- 
cens belongs the credit of having prac- 
tically introduced this terrible engine of 
destruction, which so completely revolu- 
tionized the tactics of ancient warfare. 
Their luxurious tastes induced them 
to transplant numerous tropical fruits 
and vegetables, which flourished in the 
balmy climate of Andalusia, while the 
exportation of sugar formed an impor- 
tant and lucrative branch of their com- 
merce. 


In the early part of the twelfth 
century 600 villages in a single district 
were engaged in the manufacture of 
silk, an art which, carried to Italy, gave 
birth afterward to the beautiful tapes- 
tries of Florence and the velvets of Ge- 


noa. Their religion discouraged paint- 
ing and sculpture as idolatrous, and the 
attention of the Moors was directed to- 
ward the studies of history, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence. Their histories are 
the most voluminous known to any age 
or nation, but the minuteness of their 
narrative and the painful obscurity of 
their style (as described by oriental 
students ) have caused them to be much 
neglected. We read of more than 1,000 
writers who have illustrated the annals 
of Moorish Spain, and in the list appears 
the name of one remarkable personage 
who wrote 1,050 books upon metaphys- 
ics, history, and medicine. While the 
Koran, the rule and guide of Arab life, 
does not contain a single text that en- 
courages the study of any particular sci- 
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ence, it is a maxim of Mahometanism that 
“the ink of the learned is as precious 
as the blood of martyrs ;” and it is ex- 
pressly stated that on the day of judg- 
ment a rigid account will be exacted 
of the literary opportunities improved or 
abused by the faithful. 

The dynasty of the Ommiades, em- 
bracing a period of more than 500 
years, marks the epoch of the highest 
prosperity, the most finished civiliza- 
tion, and the greatest intellectual prog- 
ress of the Mohammedan empire. The 
generous traits of the caliphs of Cordo- 
va stand out in most bold and striking 
relief to the abject vices of their con- 
temporaries of Ispahan and Delhi. Un- 
der their equable government, idleness 
was discouraged and punished, and the 
poor provided with employment. Fre- 
quent festivities and tournaments, where 
the ladies distributed the prizes of brav- 
ery and skill, tended to polish the man- 
ners of the court, and developed the vir- 
tues of honor and devotion to the sex. 
The streets of all the towns were graded, 
and paved with stone, and massive aque- 
ducts supplied the numerous fountains 
with the purest water. The sacred char- 
acter of their capital—the seat of “the 
vicar of the apostle of God” —led it to 
be embellished with all the arts of wealth 
and luxury. In the tenth century Cor- 
dova contained 600 places of worship, 
and goo public baths devoted to the 
health and cleanliness of the people. 
The famous mosque of the city was 600 
feet long by 200 wide; 300 columns of 
alabaster and many-colored marble sup- 
ported its ample domes and its cornices 
of fretted silver; it was approached by 
twenty-four doors of bronze incrusted 
with sculptured gold, and was lighted 
by 5,000 lamps kept continually burn- 
ing. Within its twenty-eight aisles the 
incense of musk, aloes, and amber, to- 
gether with the most delicate perfumes, 
soothed the senses of the true believers. 
Fifty colleges, eighty free schools, and 
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seventy public libraries (one of which 
contained 600,000 volumes), within the 
limits of Cordova alone, bore witness to 
the encouragement given by the Mos- 
lems to every branch of knowledge. 
Manuscripts replete with the stores of 
ancient wisdom were brought forth from 
corners where they had long lain neg- 
lected; the sages of Greece were trans- 
lated into Arabic, and the logic of Aris- 
totle and the problems of Euclid were 
publicly expounded for the benefit of the 
multitude. The most eminent scholars 
of every land were tempted by the mu- 
nificence of the caliphs, and even from 
the secluded apartments of the harem 
came forth female debaters able to cope 
with the Mohammedan doctors in every 
contest of academic skill. So great was 
the thirst for learning that even the 
blind, though hampered by the misfort- 
unes of nature, were enabled, in that age 
of mental rivalry, to assume a high rank 
in the scale of literary excellence. The 
rhyming dictionaries of the time, the im- 
passioned poetry of the Arabs born of a 
tropical clime and a sensual religion, 
their progress in the exact sciences, the 
prizes for eloquence offered by the col- 
leges, and the vast erudition of their in- 
numerable writers, all betray a degree of 
intellectual culture little to be expected 
in a race whose pedigree can be traced 
to the wandering Bedouins of the des- 
ert. While the philosophers of Athens 
were studied with the greatest care by 
the Moslems, the sublimest creations of 
the Greek poets were rejected with con- 
tempt, by reason of the fictions of their 
mythology, so repugnant to the exalted 
Mussulman ideas of the unity and per- 
fection of God. And, moreover, their 
fiery natures could not appreciate the 
dignity of heroic verse, or the majestic 
pomp of the Attic drama. They delight- 
ed in lyrics, epigrams, and mournful and 
pathetic elegiac lays; and their style, 
though darkened by metaphor and ori- 
ental hyperbole, has exerted a marked 
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influence upon modern literature. Their 
treaties of commerce and intimate con- 
nections with neighboring countries dif- 
fused throughout the world the love of 
the beautiful and the marvelous which 
so strongly characterized all their works. 
The impress of Arabian genius can be 
detected in the novels of Boccaccio, in 
the romances of Cervantes, in the phi- 
losophy of Voltaire, in the Principia of 
Newton, in the tragedies of Shakspeare. 
The gay ballads of the troubadours and 
the polite learning of Provence sprung 
from an unmolested intercourse with the 
kingdoms of Granada and Seville. The 
active minds of the inhabitants of the 
basin of the Rhone devoured with eager- 
ness the extravagant tales of Moorish 
fiction, and their curiosity was stimula- 
ted by the study of the maxims of Plato 
and Aristotle. Their manners insensi- 
bly became softened, their ideas were 
enlarged, their tastes were cultivated, 
they no longer regarded the torture of 
heretics and the massacre of infidels as 
conformable to the precepts of humanity 
and religion. With deep disgust they 
threw off their allegiance to the Church 
of Rome. Woman, hitherto a slave sub- 
jected to the caprice of an imperious mas- 
ter, was raised by the hand of chivalry 
and made the companion of her former 
lord. Semi-barbarous Europe looked 
with wonder upon a land so blessed by 
nature and adorned by art, where the 
remains of classic antiquity were taught 
in the same schools with the botany of 
Egypt and the chemistry of Spain, where 
a philosophic spirit had awakened the 
noblest faculties of the human intellect, 
and where knightly courtesy had re- 
placed the first rudeness of the sword ; 
a land 
“Where men adored their wives, and woman’s 
, -wer 
Drew reverence from a polished people’s softness— 
Their husbands’ equals and their lover's queens.” 
This advanced civilization, hc ..ever, had 
come four centuries too soon. The fears 








of the pope were excited, and a crusade 
which spared neither age nor sex was 
publ.cshed against the unfortunate Albi- 
genses. Upon the ruins of the most re- 
fined society that had arisen to instruct 
mankind since the days of Athenian 
greatness was erected the Inquisition, 
the bane of science and the implacable 
oe of civil and religious liberty. 
Mohammedanism, as laid down by its 
founder, was essentially aggressive, a 
nonconformity in belief making a justifi- 
able cause of warfare. The wild and 
adventurous character of the tribes to 
which it was preached, the hope of a rich 
plunder from the effeminate monarchies 
of Africa and Asia, the assurance of par- 
adise to all who fell in battle (the honors 
of this world and the benefits of the 
world to come), facilitated the spread of 
the new doctrine. The tenets of Arian 
and Athanasian, of Jew and Pagan, were 
incorporated in its creed, and this debt 
it has partially discharged by furnishing 
the Vatican with the famous dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. The union 
of Church and State—the military and 
diplomatic code of the Koran, wherein 
are prescribed the duties of all ranks, 
from the general to the meanest soldier 
—the terms of capitulation—the provis- 
ions of treaties, and the causes of ex- 
emption from service—conspired to 
make the Moslem armies invincible. 
Added to all this was an absolute fatal- 
ism, destined long after to be employed 
by Napoleon with terrible effect against 
those who had originated it, and whose 
influence over the minds of European 
soldiers was manifested equally at Acre 
and Joppa, at Marengo and Austerlitz. 
The career of Mohammedan conquest 
in Spain was furthered by the principles 
of toleration that distinguished Islam 
above any other sect which had hither- 
to appeared upon the theatre of the 
world. The Jews, on account of similar 
pursuits and a common origin, were fa- 
vored by the invaders; slaves become 
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proselytes were emancipated ; while the 
Christians, upon the payment of a mod- 
erate tax, were indulged in the posses- 
sion of their laws, their property, and 
their religion. 

We consider with admiration the rapid 
progress and enduring effects of this 
extraordinary imposture, which every- 
where brought wealth and happiness in 
its train; which, in destroying the dei- 
ties of the Caaba, swept away the tra- 
ditions of fifty centuries ; which adopted 
those pagan rites that it could not abol- 
ish; which seized and retained the birth- 
place of Christianity; which displaced 
over so wide a territory alike the the- 
ocracy of the Jews and the ritual of 
Rome; which drove the Magi from the 
profane shrines of Persia; which usurp- 
ed the throne and sceptre of the By- 
zantine Church; which supplanted the 
fetichism of the African desert; which 
trampled upon the mysteries of Apis, 
Osiris, and Isis, and revealed to the 
wondering Egyptians the secret of the 
Most High God ; which invaded the idol- 
atry of Tartary and the degrading super- 
stition of China; which suffered neither 
priest, image, nor sacrifice, and held out 
to the vanquished the dread alternative 
of the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. 
No monstrous and intricate systems of 
theology have arisen to disfigure the sim- 
plicity of Islamism, which has remained 
unaltered through sc many revolutions, 
although the pure idiom of the Koran is 
now a dead language; and daily, at the 
warning voice of the muezzin, the faces 
of 160,000,000 believers, one-sixth of 
the whole human race—from Siberia to 
Siam, from the Tigris to the Nile—are 
turned in humble supplication toward 
the sacred city of Mecca. 

The investiture of dignities by ban- 
ner, ring, and sword, had long been em- 
ployed by the Moslems, and an attempt 
to extend the conditions of feudalism in 
the bestowal of fiefs and the erection of 
many little principalities, hastened the 
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downfall of the Saracen empire. Had 
this impolitic scheme been avoided, a 
third invasion of France by the infidels 
might have changed the appearance of 
Europe. The battle of Cadiz had seal- 
ed the fate of Spain, but the disaster of 
Tours was not irretrievable ; and skillful 
generalship, combined with the bravery 
of veteran soldiers, must have sufficed 
to subdue a nation at war with its neigh- 
bors, and distracted by the quarrels of 
a fierce aristocracy. It is hardly pos 

sible to conjecture what effect would 
have been produced upon the creeds 
and habits of the present age by the 
triumph of the Saracen power; but, in 
the words of an eminent writer, “the 
least of our evils had now been, that 
we should have worn turbans, combed 
our beards instead of shaving them, have 
beheld a more magnificent architecture 
than the Grecian, while the public mind 
had been bounded by the arts and lit- 
erature of the Moorish University of 
Cordova.” 

The deeds of the various nations — 
Iberian, Carthagenian, Roman, Gothic, 
and Arabian—successively occupying 
the Spanish peninsula, have invested 
their annals with a character rather re- 
sembling the fictions of romance than the 
impartial truths of history; and, know- 
ing its former grandeur, it is with a 
feeling of sad interest that the student 
reviews the vanquished glories of this 
renowned empire. He sees, as in a vis- 
ion, the home of Seneca and the school 
of Hannibal, and scenes where many of 
the heroes of antiquity learned their first 
lessons in the crooked ways of policy 
and the arts of war. Before him rises 
the ferocious form of Alaric, conspicu- 
ous amid the horrors of Gothic inva- 
sion. Next, from the desert comes a 
race of swarthy conquerors, simple in 
attire, strange in religion, terrible in bat- 
tle. A new architecture, modeled after 
the glaring taste of Arabia, arises; the 
name of Mahomet is heard in splendid 
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temples ; palaces rich with quaint carv- 
ing, gorgeous arabesques, and all the 
adornments of sensuous indulgence, are 
reared, and the luxurious customs of 
Asia are engrafted upon the rugged 
fashions of the West. 


“ Here rose the grated harem to inclose 

The loveliest maidens of the Christian line ; 
Here, menials, to their misbelieving foes 

Castile’s young nobles held forbidden wine ; 
Here, too, the holy cross, salvation’s sign, 

By impious hands was from the altar thrown, 
And the deep aisles of the polluted shrine 

Echoed for holy hymn and organ tone 
The santon’s frantic dance, the fakir’s gibbering 

mosn.” 


And now begins the great age of 
Spanish story—the union of two king- 
doms, the discovery of unknown lands, 
the extension of dominion, the famous 
achievements of the unscrupulous Fer- 
dinand and his bigoted but martial 
spouse. Here rose the curse of the 
sixteenth century, which gave to ruin 
and death the noble, the wise, the good 
—whose victims, with the pride of con- 
scious superiority, swelled the proces- 
sion clad in the flaming garments of the 
auto da fe. In these cities, Columbus, 
a penniless exile, begged his bread at 
the convent doors; then, in the merid- 
ian of his greatness, viceroy of a new 
world, sat at the right hand of his sov- 
ereign; and at last sunk to his grave, 
wearing the shackles of a felon, the last- 
ing memorials of a king’s injustice and a 
nation’s ingratitude. These streets once 
rung with the exploits of the “Great 
Captain” and the victories of the hero 
of Lepanto, or echoed to the tread of 
troops of pilgrims on their way to the 
altar of St. Jago, the patron saint of 
Spain. Here figured those aspiring prel- 
ates, Ximenes and Portocarrero, and the 
royal hermit with his toy-shop at Yuste ; 
here was the home of the pitiless Philip 
and the sanguinary Alva, of Gondemar 
skilled in the cunning of courts, of Av- 
erroes the commentator upon Aristotle 
and the father of modern philosophical 
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skepticism. Here, amid the damps of 
a noxious cavern in the Sierra, a ragged 
cripple, half-mad with pain and burning 
with chivairic devotion, laid the founda- 
tions of the Jesuit order, which has cre- 
ated kingdoms, given laws to haughty 
monarchs, and propped the falling power 
of Rome. 

In the realms of fancy, as well as 
upon the field of battle and the high 
seas, Spain once asserted her suprem- 
acy. Her literature is ennobled by the 
genius of Mendoza and of Cervantes, 
whose heroes, to the fascinated reader, 
are not the ideal creatures of fiction, 
but active sentient beings, as real as 
any of those whose faces live upon the 
canvas of the great masters and whose 
deeds are recorded in the pages of au- 
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thentic history. Here once moved mei 
who were not insensible to the beauties 
of poetry, and had not neglected art; 
who recognized and rewarded superior 
merit; whose eyes were charmed by the 
exquisite pencil of Murillo, and whose 
hearts warmed with the vigorous fire 
of Lope de Vega, Villegas, and Calde- 
ron. 

The arms of Charles V., which bore 
for their device the Pillars of Hercules, 
with the motto “Plus ultra,” have long 
since lost their proud significance; and 
while other nations have been moving 
forward with giant strides in the path 
of progress, degenerate Spain has reso- 
lutely set her face against all that per- 
tains to the advancement of the human 
mind. 
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In a garden that I know, 
Only palest blossoms blow. 


There the lily, purest nun, 
Hides her white face from the sun, 


And the maiden rose - bud stirs 
In a garment fair as hers. 


One shy bird, with folded wings, 
Sits within the leaves and sings ; 


Sits and sings the daylight long, 
Just a patient plaintive song. 


Other gardens greet the spring 
With a blaze of blossoming ; 


Other song - birds, piping clear, 
Chorus from the branches near: 


But my blossoms, palest known, 
Bloom for me and me alone; 


And my birdling, sad and lonely, 
Sings for me, and for me only. 
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R. JOHN GENIAL, or ‘‘Ge- 
M nial Jack,” as he was familiarly 
known by a legion of friends and ad- 
mirers, was generally considered to be 
the most delightful fellow possible. 
And with reason. Who more gener- 
ous and open-hearted than Jack? Who 
more ready to give the half, ay, the 
whole, of that which he had to a friend 
in need? Who more quick to forgive 
an injury? Who could be a better 
companion, a gayer, livelier, handsom- 
er fellow than “Genial Jack?” I was 
quite infatuated with him, directly we 
came to know each other, now some five 
or six years ago. It was not long be- 
fore he invited me to dine with him and 
his wife, for he was married, and had a 
house in a suburb. Of course I went. 
I found Mrs. Genial to be a graceful, 
gentle, dove-eyed little creature, with 
the sweetest temper imaginable, and a 
heart just brimming over with love and 
adoration for her “dear Jack.” She 
was dressed plainly and very inexpen- 
sively, and her clothes, though too well- 
kept to be shabby, were evidently not 
the latest link in the evolution -chain of 
fashion. I rather wondered at this, be- 
cause Jack always dressed so remarka- 
bly well. They kept no servant, be- 
cause Jack was poor, but the house was 
a marvel of neatness, thanks to the in- 
dustrious little hands of the wife. Jack, 
in his free way, showed me all over the 
house. It was for the most part very 
plainly furnished. The little sitting-room 
had a rather bare appearance, perhaps 
owing to lack of pictures and ornaments. 
The tiny bed-room was the pink of or- 
der and cleanliness, though I noticed 
there were none of those indescribable 
knickknacks with which women so love 


to adorn their rooms; but I knew these 
were costly, and I knew Jack was poor. 
There were no flowers here, either; 
which rather surprised me, as they had 
a little garden, which I thought might 
have supplied a few sprigs at least. 

“This,” said Jack, laughing, “is Mrs. 
G.’s sanctum. She doesn’t like to use 
the parlor except on state occasions, so 
she always sits here.” 

I might have noticed this for myself, 
as there was a small work-table with 
some unfinished work upon it standing 
in one corner. 

“Come, now,” said Jack, “and see my 
sanctum.” 

We went into a room at the back of 
the house. It was small, but I knew 
from the position of the building that 
it was the sunniest and pleasantest in 
the house. It was not only its position 
that made it pleasant; there was real 
comfort here. A pretty carpet and sev- 
eral fur mats covered the floor; a com- 
bination book-case and writing-desk 
stood in one corner; in another was a 
most comfortable -looking lounge, with 
a soft pillow embroidered with Jack’s 
initials—the work of the little hands 
again —and two or three luxurious arm- 
chairs. Several good paintings adorn- 
ed the walls, and I noticed a number of 
handsome pipes and elegant tobacco- 
boxes scattered about. Here were the 
flowers, too, that I had missed in Mrs. 
G.’s sanctum, carefully and tastefully 
arranged in the way “dear Jack” loved 
them best. 

“Take a smile,” said Jack, bringing 
out a decanter; “it’s good stuff—cost 
twelve dollars a gallon. Here are some 
cigars, take a smoke—cost thirty dollars 
a box. What do you think of my den? 
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Pretty snug, isn’t it? No ladies allow- 
ed here, except to straighten things out 
a little occasionally, you know. I keep 
this place for the fellows. When fel- 
lows come to see me I like them to 
be comfortable and at home. [ Genial 
Jack! I knew he did.] And women- 
folk are a damper—you know how it is 
yourself. But the little woman never 
troubles us; tobacco-smoke makes her 
ill, and I always keep up a lively puff; 
besides, she’s very quick to take a hint, 
the darling.” 

Jack and I had a very cozy time, and 
the “little woman” did mot “trouble us,” 
though she appeared at the street- door 
to say good-night to me as I was leav- 
ing, and to cheerfully invite me to re- 
peat the call. But I caught myself won- 
dering, as I went home, if there was not 
some self-denial in her invitation, con- 
sidering how little of the society of her 
husband’s guests she enjoyed. 

I availed myself of the invitation, 
though, and before long became a very 
frequent visitor at the house of “Genial 
Jack.” The “little woman” and I got 
along capitally together. She was al- 
ways glad to see me; not so much on 
my own account though, I think, as 
because, after the first few visits, I al- 
ways kept Jack out of his sanctum by 
positively refusing to enter it with him. 
You see, it was Jack’s company she 
wanted, not mine. 

As we grew to know each other bet- 
ter, the “little woman” lost much of 
her old shyness, so that, when Jack was 
not present, she would sometimes be- 
come quite chatty. I verily believe that 
her greatest delight was to praise her 
husband to others. She had scarcely 
any lady friends. She could not afford 


to dress, and the fashionable young la- 
dies of the society in which Jack mix- 
ed thought her a “dowdy,” and saw 
nothing attractive in her sanctum that 
should induce them to call upon her. 
They were not allowed to see Jack’s 
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sanctum, you know. Sut she didn’t 
care as long as she had “dear Jack.” 

“T wish we were a little better off,” 
she said to me one day. I had never 
heard her complain before, but I soon 
saw that it was not for herself. “It 
is such a wretched thing for a man of 
Jack’s disposition to be poor,” she 
continued. “He is very generous, and 
I know he is often pained that he can 
not give more away. And then he 
might have so many more comforts if 
we were a little richer. And it may be 
selfish, but I wish so for my own sake, 
too. I keep the bills as small as I can, 
but they have a way of mounting up 
that I can’t understand. And then 
when they can’t be met I get ‘blue,’ 
and feel as if pinching and saving ought 
to have some reward. I just tell you 
this because I must tell somebody, and 
I haven’t the heart to trouble dear Jack 
about my anxieties, when I know the 
poor boy is doing all he can to worry 
along. But, dear me, how selfish I am 
to bother you about such matters.” 

Selfish! God help thee, “little wom- 
an!” Thou didst set up a graven im- 
age, and didst call its name “dear 
Jack ;” blind and an idolater thou wert, 
but true and wifely beyond all praise ; 
and surely not at ‘Ay door did the self- 
ishness lie. 

For some months I continued to be 
a constant visitor at the house. Then 
I was suddenly summoned to Europe 
on business of an important nature. 
Owing to unforeseen circumstances, it 
was nearly six months before I got 
back. The first person I met on my 
return was an old acquaintance, from 
whom, of course, I was anxious to learn 
all the news. During our conversation 
my friend observed : 

“TI suppose you came home at once 
on hearing of that affair about the Ge- 
nials? I know they were great friends 
of yours.” 

Surprised that arything so stirring 
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as an “affair” should have happened in 
that quiet household, I told him that 
I had been so constantly on the move 
since I left that I had neither written 
nor received any letters since my de- 
parture. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “have you 
not heard of the scandal that has oc- 
curred in the Genial family?” 

“Scandal!” I almost shouted, now 
thoroughly alarmed and confounded ; 
“T tell you I know nothing; but don’t 
keep me in suspense—out with it quick- 
ly, whatever it is.” 

“Well,” he began, and he spoke slow- 
ly, as if he rather enjoyed my excite- 
ment, “it seems that there has been a 
skeleton in the Genial closet for some 
time —a very ghastly one too. I never 
would have believed it of Jack, still less 
of that quiet little lady of his—but ‘still 
waters run deep,’ you know. She——” 

“Will you tell me what is the matter? 
or must I go elsewhere to find out?” I 
interrupted. 

“Well, well, now don’t be flurried and 
impatient —that will do no good. The 
matter is this: it turns out that she is 
not his wife at ail; that Jack has been 
married before, that she has known it all 
along, and that his real wife is here now, 
making it rather hot for Mr. John.” 

Without a word I turned on my heel 
and left him. I was too much taken 
aback to answer, though I felt an al- 
most irresistible impulse to knock down 
the man who could say such a thing of 
the “little woman.” “I would scarcely 
believe it if she herself told me so,” 
I said to myself, as I walked rapidly 
away; “there may be trouble, but not 
of her making. At all events, I will go 
and see Jack, and if I can help him I 
will, for her sake.” 

But when I came to the house I hesi- 
tated. After all, it might be better not 
to goin. Myroom might be better than 
my company at such atime. After con- 
sidering the matter, however, I decided 
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to call as though I was entirely igno- 
rant that anything unpleasant had hap- 
pened, and determined not in any way 
to touch upon the subject unless he did 
so first. 

I had some misgivings, nevertheless, 
as I rung the bell, but it was too late 
to retreat now, so I collected myself as 
well as I could. Ina minute or so the 
door opened, and the “little woman” 
stood before me. That she was pale as 
death, and that the dove-eyes were dry 
and glittering with stifled pain, was all 
that I dared to notice. She did not 
seem surprised to see me. I thought 
she scarcely recognized me at first. I 
held out my hand, but she did not see 
it. I can not describe her manner, ex- 
cept that she seemed to be ready and 


waiting for more trouble. I was per- 
plexed how to act. 
“Mrs. Genial,” I began. She looked 


intently at me for a moment, then said : 

“O, pardon me! Come in.” Her 
voice was steady, but hollow and un- 
natural. I followed her into the parlor. 
Then she turned round, and said quiet- 
ly, too quietly: “Why have you come?” 

“TI have only just returned from Eu- 
rope, Mrs. Genial,” I replied, as calmly 
as I could—“ why should I not come?” 

“Have you not heard?” she asked, 
with the same terrible quietness. 

“T—that is ——” but it was no use; 
she saw that I knew. 

“IT heard some foolish story, yes— 
but nothing that could keep me from 
coming to see my friends.” 

Just for a moment her face flushed and 
an eager look came into her eyes. 

“Then you don’t believe what you 
heard, or you would not have come to 
see me.” 

“Believe! how could 1? But even if 
I had been able to, it would have made 
no difference —I should have come to 
see you all the same. Though of course 
I can not help seeing that there is some- 
thing the matter. May I know what it 
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is? Or, stay! where is Jack? let me see 
him.” 

While I had been speaking I noticed 
that her face was changing; the set un- 
naturally calm look grew softer, the lips 
quivered ; and now I stopped abruptly 
at seeing her bow her head upon her 
hands and sob out her pent-up grief. 
For some minutes I said nothing. I 
felt that this outbreak would do her 
good, and I let her weep. By degrees 
the sobs came at longer intervals, and 
finally ceased, but her frame still trem- 
bled violently, and she did not raise her 
head. Then I spoke: 

“Mrs. Genial——”’ 

At the sound of her name she sud- 
denly sprung to her feet, her eyes di- 
lated, her whole form convulsed. 

“Don’t call me by that name again,” 
she cried —“‘it is not mine—I have no 
right to it. All that you have heard is 
true, every word of it. Leave me!— 
you are contaminated by speaking to 
me. He for whom you asked is not 
here; why should he be? I am not his 
wife, and I have known it from the be- 
ginning—all the world knows it now!” 
And the “little woman” fell fainting be- 
fore I could reach her. 

Raising her as gently as possible, I 
laid her upon a lounge, and hastened 
out to call in a neighbor, a kind moth- 
erly woman, who had long been a friend 
of the family. Fortunately she was at 
home, and a word was sufficient to 
send the good old creature flying to 
her pet’s assistance. She, at least, was 
evidently afraid of no contamination. 

I decided that it was best for me not 
to return to the house just then, and 
turned my steps homeward. As I went 
I tried to realize the events that had just 
happened. All seemed like a hideous 
dream. Was it possible that I had been 
deceived in the “little woman?” —that 
she was neither more nor léss than what 
she had confessed herself to be, John 
Genial’s willing paramour—and that, 


too, while she knew his wife to be liv- 
ing? If so, then indeed still waters 
did run deep. But the whole affair was 
as yet a mystery to me, and until I had 
stronger proof—ay, stronger proof than 
her own words—I could not and would 
not believe it. 

Instead of going home, I went to a 
friend’s house, determined to learn from 
him —for he knew Jack Genial well — 
the facts of the matter. I found him in, 
and he was glad to see me. As soon as 
we were alone I broached the subject to 
him. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. “Poor Jack! 
How easily these women do lead a man 
to the devil! Such a nice fellow as he 
was, too; and this will ruin him. The 
little minx! I never liked those quiet 
ways of hers. But is it possible that 
you have heard nothing about it until 
you got home? It is true it only hap- 
pened a day or two ago, but a full ac- 
count of it was in all the papers.” 

“I have only just arrived here, and 
have not seen the papers,” I answered ; 
“but now you mention it, I think I shall 
procure one, and save you the trouble 
of telling me how the thing happened.” 

The papers are not notorious for giv- 
ing a correct version of such matters, 
but I thought that I could trust them as 
well as this friend of mine, with his pity 
for “poor Jack.” It is in some sort 
natural that women should be unchar- 
itable toward a woman in such matters, 
because they are uncharitable toward 
each other on all occasions, but why 
men should be so I never could under- 
stand. Surely ¢hey should be able to 
look at both sides of the question. Yet 
they always justify and pity their own 
sex. 

It did not take me long to find a copy 
of the best paper in town containing the 
account, and, hastening home, I had 
scarcely opened it before the following 
caption in large capital letters caught my 
eye: 
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“ TERRINLE SCANDAL IN A REsPECTARLE FAMILy.— 
An Injured Wife. —A Voung Man's Reputation 
blasted by a Scheming Woman.—Our readers will 
be shocked (delighted, the writer meant] to hear that 
aterrible scanilal has come to light in a family with 
which many of them are acquainted. About a year 
ago a young couple came here from Europe. The 
young man’s name was John Genial, and he repre- 
sented the lady (?) to be his wife. They settled down 
and mixed in good society — at least he did, for she 
affected reserve. We shall soon see that she had 
reason to do so. For some months everything went 
along smoothly. He soon grew to be very much 
liked, on account of his liberality ; in short, he in ev- 
ery way showed himself to be a young man possessed 
of the highest qualities. Of her not much was known 
except by the intimates of the family, who, however, 
speak well of her beauty and fascinating ways. Alas! 
how often a charming exterior conceals an evil heart! 
How often we find those powers to please which God 
has given for good, used for evil purposes ! 

“ About a week ago a lady of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, calling herself Mrs. Genial, applied to the 
proper authorities to have her husband arrested for 
bigamy. She stated that she had married him three 
years ago in Europe; that they had lived happily 
enough until toward the end of the second year, when 
he had suddenly deserted her. Since then she had 
heard no news of him, until a few weeks ago, when 
she was informed by a friend residing in this city that 
he had married again and was living here with his 
second wife. Had he been content, she added, with 
deserting her, and thereby violating his marriage 
vows, she would not have followed him an inch or 
concerned herself further about him; but when she 


learned that, in defiance of all decency, while he 
) } 
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had always been most kind and unselfish, and she 
was sure that he would yet make a good and true 
husband. 

“This ingenuous confession, combined with her 
extreme pallor and delicate appearance, her affected 
earnestness of speech, and a certain unnatural calm- 
ness, which, had it not been feigned for the occasion, 
might have been the result of suppressed violent emo- 
tion, created quite a sensation among that numerous 
class of weak sentimentalists who are ever ready to 
sympathize with vice the moment it pretends contri- 
tion. And when, after completing her clap-trap per- 
oration, the interesting witness fainted (?) in the 
arms of a policeman and was carried out insensible, 
many of the audience were affected to tears. 

“Even the injured wife appeared to be touched, 
and not anxious to press the prosecution; but the 
court required the testimony of the person residing 
in this town who had informed her of her husband's 
second marriage. This witness, however, testified 
that she had only judged by appearances, and by 
hearing John Genial and his paramour spoken of as 
man and wife. The case was, therefore, dismissed. 

** During the examination, the prisoner acted ina 
rather strange manner, He was very pale, and look- 
ed nervous and excited; he was several times observ- 
ed to half- rise from his seat, as if to say something, 
but on each occasion restrained himself, apparently 
with an effort. He was particularly agitated dur- 
ing the closing part of his paramour’s brazen confes- 
sion, and when she was borne from the room he bu- 
ried his face in his hands, swayed his body from side 
to side, and groaned audibly. 

“* We are informed that the injured wife has return- 
ed to Europe. John Genial has gone to parts un- 
known; while the shameless cause of all this trouble 
still ins in the house of him whose prospects and 





knew that she was still living, he dared to y 
unite himself to another woman, she then considered 
it to be her duty to bring him to punishment and to 
expose his real character to the woman he had de- 
ceived, if, indeed, she was ignorant of his former 
marriage. 

“In accordance with her demand, Mr. Genial was 
arrested, but it transpired upon his examination that 
he had not been actually married a second time, 
though it was true he had been living with the wom- 
an who has been known here as Mrs, Genial. With 
the brazen shamelessness of her class, and knowing, 
of course, that it would be useless to conceal the fact, 
this abandoned creature acknowledged in open court 
that she had never been really married to John Ge- 
nial ; that she had from the first been aware that he 
had a wife living; that she, not he, had been the se- 
ducer; that he was only to blame for his weakness in 
yielding to her enticements; and, finally, she had the 
crowning impudence to implore pardon of the woman 
she had so irreparably wronged, and actually to offer 
to give up ‘dear Jack’ (as by a slip of the tongue she 
called him, though she quickly corrected it to ‘ Mr. 
Genial’), if only the wife would forgive him and take 
him back. She did not believe, she said, that her 
paramour had ever really loved her, or, if he had, 
the love had soon cooled to indifference ; though he 





peace of mind her wicked wiles have forever blasted. 
** Thus we see the evil that one innocent - looking 
but debased woman can work ——” 

More words like these there were—a 
driveling moral to a lying version. For 
I knew it lied—in spirit if not in letter. 
My whole body kindling with indigna- 
tion, I crushed the paper in my hand 
and cast it into the fire. “And isa wom- 
an’s honor, or what fragment is left to 
her of honor, at the mercy of a pen like 
this?” I cried aloud in indignation. 

The next morning I set out to call 
upon the “little woman,” but the house 
was shut up and she was gone. 


Three years after the occurrence of 
these sad events, the war between Ger- 
many and Fraace broke out. I was in 
England at the time, transacting busi- 
ness there for a New York house, but it 
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happened just then that the firm I was 
engaged by failed, and I was thrown up- 
on my own resources. Having served 
as an officer through the war of the re- 
bellion, I was more than fairly acquaint- 
ed with military matters; and having 
spent two years at a school in France, I 
spoke the language of that country with 
considerable facility; so, hearing that 
officers were needed in the French army, 
I determined with the aid of these ac- 
complishments to try for a commission. 
After some delay, and with the assist- 
ance of certain influential friends, I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an appointment to 
a lieutenancy in an infantry regiment. 

Immediately after I joined, we were 
ordered to the front, and in a short time 
were in the very thick of the fray. I 
think it was about a week after this that 
I one day received word from my col- 
onel that he would like to see me in his 
tent. I went at once, and found him 
alone. He invited me to be seated; I 
sat down on a block of wood that stood 
on end and served as a chair, and wait- 
ed with impatience for him to speak. 

“Lieutenant,” he began, “I have watch- 
ed your conduct in action, and have ob- 
served that you showed a desire to dis- 
tinguish yourself. Now, I like to en- 
courage ambition in a young man, and I 
intend to do you a favor which will make 
every officer in the regiment jealous; 
but I don’t care for that.” 

“Well, now,” thought I to myself, 
while I bowed, and he paused for a mo- 
ment, “this is pretty good for a begin- 
ner; a week’s service, and promotion 
already.” 

“TI have received instructions,” the 
colonel resumed, “to attack the enemy’s 
works at dawn to-morrow, and I intend 
you to lead the forlorn hope.” 

“O!” I ejaculated—“that is, thank 
you, my Colonel.” 

“ Of course, you know that it is almost 
impossible that you should come back 
alive,” he continued, without noticing 
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my remark, “but you can do your best; 
you will fall, but think of the glory of it. 
If you should live through it—but, of 
course, you won’t—you are a made 
man.” And the old fellow drew him- 
self back, and looked at me as if he ex- 
pected I should run up and embrace 
him. 

“You are aware, sir,” he went on, 
“that such service is never compulsory 
—there are always plenty of volunteers ; 
but I need not say this to you. You 
will, therefore, select twenty men—they 
will all volunteer — from your company, 
and be in readiness to start just before 
dawn. You will approach as near to the 
works as you can without being seen or 
heard, and will then charge right up, 
making as much racket as you please; 
and the first of your party that attempts 
to retreat before the supporting forces 
come up—but no one of them will—cut 
him down, sir, on the spot!” 

“T will, my Colonel.” And thanking 
him again for the honor he had confer- 
red on me, I bowed myself out. 

It did not take me long to select my 
party. As the colonel had predicted, 
every man in the company was anxious 
to go. One heavily bearded grave-look- 
ing fellow, whose head was bound up 
with a scarf by reason of a sabre-wound, 
and who had that morning been trans- 
ferred into my company, seemed espe- 
cially anxious to make one of the forlorn 
hope. I objected on account of his 
wound, but finally yielded to his en- 
treaties. Long before dawn we were 
all ready. Every man had said good- 
by to his comrades; most had written a 
letter to some dear heart at home; I 
think we all felt that we should never 
see the sun rise again. 

At length the time came to start. 
Slowly and carefully we made our way 
toward the enemy’s works. Nearer and 
nearer we crept, until we could hear the 
tread of the sentry. The ground was 
favorable for such an approach. There 
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had been much fighting during the last 
few days, and as the country hereabouts 
had been thickly peopled, there were 
several fragments of shattered walls still 
standing, and heaps of ruins that cast a 
very dark and friendly shadow. It was 
close under one of these heaps that I at 
length signed a halt. The ground was 
clear before us, and it was plain that we 
could not advance another step without 
being seen. From here, then, we must 
make the final charge, and there were 
full fifty yards of ground to be covered 
before the works could be reached. I 
felt the danger of a moment’s delay. I 
knew that in the face of such fearful 
danger my men’s excitement must not 
be allowed to cool. I looked round; 


twenty pairs of eyes met mine, and there 
was not a human look in one of them. 
Silently I gave the expected sign, and 
the next instant we were gliding noise- 
lessly as yet and swiftly over the open 
ground. Half the intervening space was 
crossed, when suddenly there passed 


frc.n our rear, through us, onward be- 
fore us, with incredible swiftness, a hu- 
man form clad in dark robes. 

“Death! It is the spectre of Death!” 
screamed one of the men, reckless now 
of spectres and of bullets; and almost 
before the words had died from his lips 
there was a flash from the darkness 
ahead, and he fell, shot through the 
heart. At that moment the figure turn- 
ed, as if to see who had fallen, and we 
saw that it was a woman. Another in- 
stant and we were at the works; anoth- 
er, and half of our number were dead. 
The enemy seemed to swarm up from 
beneath our very feet. Still we pressed 
on, but it was hand-to-hand now, and I 
had time to notice that the woman was 
in our midst. I do not recollect that I 
felt any wonder at seeing her there; I 
suppose I was beyond all wonder just 
then. The bearded soldier with the 
bandaged head had been close to me 
from the beginning, and had fought like 
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a hero. In the struggle the bandage 
was torn from his head, and with the 
blood from the opened wound on his 
forehead streaming over his eyes and 
face he was an ugly sight to see, as he 
struck wildly right and left at a gigantic 
German. Suddenly he staggered and 
fell backward, and as he fell the bayo- 
net of the German descended like light- 
ning toward his body—which it barely 
reached, for it passed first through the 
body of the woman as she dashed her- 
self across the breast of the fallen sol- 
dier. All this I saw at a glance, but 
even that I could ill spare, for the next 
moment I was struck down myself. 

After that I remember nothing of the 
fight. Allis a blank to me from the time 
of receiving that knock-down until the 
moment when I recovered my reason 
in the hospital. I learned afterward, 
though, that the supporting forces had 
come up at the moment of my fall, and 
that they had taken the works from the 
enemy. Myself and two others only 
were left of the twenty-one composing 
the forlorn hope. They found fifteen 
wounds on the body of the bearded 
man. 

Two days after my restoration to rea- 
son, the hospital steward handed mea 
letter. I noticed that there was no post- 
mark or stamp upon it, and that it must, 
therefore, come from somebody in camp. 
I opened it and read as follows: 


** LizuTENANT :—I know that I shall die at dawn, 
and I leave this in charge to be given to you if you 
are spared. You were my friend once; you will F ste 
yourself for having been before you have finisned 
reading this letter. You did not recognize me; why 
should you? Three years of gnawing remorse are 
apt to change a man, and my beard and a bandaged 
head doubtless helped to hide from you the Jack Ge- 
nial you used to know. But there was one from 
whom I could not hide, There was one who follow- 
ed me ata distance, but who would not draw close 
until the end. O listen, if you can, while in the few 
moments I have to spare I unburden my wretched 
soul, Neither on earth nor in hell is there sucha 
coward as I have been. Let me be buried where 
men may spit upon my grave, and, above all things, 
cry my monstrous story to the world as a warning 
that can not fail. A few words will suffice, 
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“I was married to the ‘little woman.’ She did not 
know that I had a wife living, or had ever been mar- 
ried before. I deliberately deceived her, and then, 
to save myself from a felon’s cell, [ sufferec’ her to 
sacrifice herself for me. Then when the deed was 
done and she was mine no more, the passion that had 
waned with possession revived ten thousand fold, 
Yet was I too cowardly to confess my crime, and give 
her back her good name. But I followed her, and 
one day I went to her and begged her to let me be 
near her—that was all. And though she did not 
smile on me she did not reproach me, but she said: 
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*Go your way through the world, and I will keep 
near you, and when the end comes I will be close to 
you.” But that can not be, for I shall die out there 
at dawn. j.G. 
“P.S.—Do not tell Aer that you are going to clear 
her name by making me a felon, before it is done, 
“Jj. G” 


They were brought down from the 
breach and buried together— Jack and 
the “little woman.” 
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E approached the marble court- 
\ ) house in Brooklyn, the very 
ruins of which, we are informed by the 
counsel for defense in his opening ad- 
dress, will hereafter forever be famous in 
marking the scene of the great trial. It 
was the hour of recess, a few minutes be- 
fore two o’clock, when the afternoon ses- 
sion of the City Court would begin, for 
admission to which we had the necessary 
tickets. Before we entered the door we 
noticed in front of the building groups of 
individuals, who were apparently not of 
the lower strata, such as usually collect 
on occasions like the present, but rather 
intelligent-looking, business-like men. 
Those we particularly observed wore a 
serious expression, and, so far as we 
could gather, were discussing the inci- 
dents connected with. the trial in prog- 
ress. Entering the rotunda and ascend- 
ing the stone stair-case, we observed at 
the end of a long corridor a file of men 
waiting patiently, and appearing to have 
their attention directed toward a closed 
door in front of them. This we inferred 
was the entrance to the court-room which 
we were seeking. The members of this 
sable flock were restrained from any eb- 
ullitions to which they might have been 
predisposed by three or four blue-coat- 
ed brass-buttoned shepherds, with their 
locust crooks suggestive of authority. 


Approaching one of these dignitaries, 
we modestly said: 

“We have tickets for the Beecher 
trial; is this the entrance?” 

“Fall in line at the lower end of the 
file. It is now ten minutes to two; the 
doors will be open at two.” 

We fell in line and waited. To oc- 
cupy our time we scanned our tickets of 
admission—simple square bits of paste- 
board, inscribed, “Tilton versus Bee- 
cher,” and stamped in red, “ B. F. Tra- 
cy.” Presently a saponaceous individual, 
apparently a member of one of the un- 
lost tribes of Israel, approached us, with 
the question : 

“Do you wish to go in to the trial?” 

“We expect to go in.” 

“Well, you can not possibly get in 
with your tickets. Not haif the line will 
getin. The court-room is filled already 
with those who have staid over from the 
morning session. No one can go in 
who can not be furnished with a seat. 
Now I can provide you with seats if 
you wish,” 

We meditated awhile over the impor- 
tance and desirability of the treat which 
would await us when we should reach 
the court-room, and if such an amount 
of artifice and circumlocution were nec- 
essary to insure an entrance. Neverthe- 
less, we had some doubt as to the en- 
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tire disinterestedness of our amiable but 
obsequious friend in making his offer. 
We felt uncertain, too, whether all in 
the line had been previously compli- 
mented with the same consideration, 
and fearing injustice might be done to 
some less prepossessing than ourselves 
if we should accept his offer, we mag- 
nanimously declined it, and awaited our 
fate and turn with the multitude. 

Soon the musical strokes of the city 
hall bell told us that the hour of two 
had arrived. 

“ Now keep in line, two by two, and 
close together,” said one of the guard- 
ians in blue. 

The door opened and the head of the 
procession entered. We moved slowly 
up to the portal as the temple within 
swallowed up the eager devotees. We 
were almost there, when bang! went the 
doors, and we were left standing with- 
out. We were beginning to lament our 
generosity in dismissing the Abraham- 
ite, when again the key turned, the 
doors opened, and we surged in. 

As our unknown friend had informed 
us, the large court-room was already 
nearly filled. Notwithstanding the dan- 
gers of asthma, bronchitis, and croup, 
the windows were open and the bleak 
winds of March were whistling through 
—a sanitary precaution of the learned 
judge for the purpose of eliminating 
during recess the carbonaceous mate- 
rial which had been generated by the 
Pespiration, sensible and insensible, of 
the packed multitude during the morn- 
ing session. 

We were so fortunate as to find seats 
at one end of the long oaken breast- 
work which constituted the judge’s 
“bench,” where camp-stools had been 
placed on a slightly elevated platform, 
from which a fair view could be obtain- 
ed of the most prominent persons and 
objects of interest in the room. Op- 
posite our position at the other extrem- 
ity of the square court-room were ar- 
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ranged the semi-circular rows ot seats 
for spectators, and above them was the 
gallery, all filled with the fortunate in- 
dividuals who had found admittance. 
Directly in front of the judge’s desk 
was located the circular “pit” of the an- 
cient theatre or the “orchestra chairs ” 
of the modern. There were placed the 
tables around which clustered the law- 
yers of the opposing factions, wisely 
separated so far as to prevent any pos- 
sibility of pugilistic exercise. Here also 
was the space devoted to the witnesses 
not on the stand, to the accused and ac- 
cusers with their “mutual friends,” and 
to the bristling array of those knights of 
the quill, the stenographers, phonogra- 
phers, and reporters in general. Just 
back of them, but within the charmed 
circle, were the seats reserved for some 
of the numerous adherents and disci- 
ples of the great defendant, the wor- 
shipers of Plymouth Church. At the 
end of the judge’s bench, opposite our 
position, was an array of twelve empty 
cane-bottomed chairs—the jury - box. 
In front of them, elevated so as to be 
visible from all parts of the room, was 
a solitary chair—the witness-stand. 
Sitting upon this exalted throne the un- 
happy witness, hour after hour, some- 
times day after day, is tortured with 
ingenious questions contrived with the 
benevolent intention of making it ap- 
pear to the twelve men in the jury-box 
that his reputation for veracity, upon 
which he so much prides himself, is 
entirely unfounded, and that his for- 
merly unimpeached morals are really of 
the most doubtful character. Conscious 
when he takes that seat only of a de- 
sire to tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth, he leaves it with the impres- 
sion that he is a self-convicted liar and 
hypocrite, that by his perversity and de- 
ception he has sorely lacerated the ten- 
der sensibilities of the immaculate coun- 
sel engaged upon the cross-examination, 
and that he is really guilty of a crime as 
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great as that charged upon the defend- 
ant. Surmounting the columns which 
ornamented the wall in the rear of the 
desk, overlooking the judge’s wig and 
the witness’ back, was perched a gilt 
eagle, that with drooping wings, listless 
eye, and discouraged look, was appar- 
ently pondering over the interminable 
character of the trial under his present 
supervision, the longest in his aquiline 
experience. 

It is now a few minutes after two, and 
the police, who have been sideling about 
to administer a timely admonition here 
and there as the occasion would seem 
to demand, direct all to be seated, as 
from a side-door enters the important 
dignitary of the trial, Judge Neilson, of 
the City Court of Brooklyn—a gentleman 
apparently of the old school, perhaps 
sixty years of age, heavy in form and 
feature, square-built above and below, 
and dressed in black broadcloth with 
coat of the traditional swallow- tail cut, 
with shirt-collar rolled over a heavy 


black - silk neckerchief in Byronic style, 
and with undulating shirt-front, which 
evidently would not have been present- 
ed as an advertisement for the laundry 


where it was “done up.” The style of 
the judge would have beeh unimpeach- 
able about fifty years ago, and even yet 
carries with it the weight and solemnity 
always attaching to antiquity. There 
appears a glimmer of good-nature and 
even of humor in his shrewd -looking 
black eye, but his countenance gener- 
ally is of the solemn melancholic and 
forbidding type, while his heavy thick- 
set jaws indicate that when a decision 
is once declared it will not be reversed 
foratrifle. His cranium, which does not 
appear to be unnecessarily developed 
at the expense of the lower stratum of 
features, is smoothly but thinly thatched 
with a wig of ancient brick -dust color. 
He passes dry- shod through the chan- 
nel formed by a wall of humanity rolled 
up on either side, ascends the judicial 
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rostrum, seats himself on the revolving 
cane-bottomed throne, surveys the audi- 
ence over the upper rim of his specta- 
cles, and then studies the columns of a 
morning newspaper. 

Soon after the judge, entering from 
another door appear twelve jaded - look- 
ing men, who file along and deposit 
themselves in the seats devoted to the 
jury. A few of them assume a non- 
chalant air of indifference to their fate, 
but the majority have an appearance 
of bleached-out hopeless resignation. 
Taking them as a whole, a casual ob- 
server would not be impressed with the 
idea that the distinguished defendant is 
undergoing a trial before a jury of his 
peers, intellectually at least. But the 
penance they are now enduring is suf- 
ficiently severe, even without any un- 
friendly criticism, to cast a sombre shade 
over the remaining period of their natu- 
ral lives. 

The jury subside into the twelve cus- 
tomary statues of the jury-box, each 
labeled with its appropriate number, 
when the eyes of many are directed to 
a tall, slim, slightly stooping, long - hair- 
ed individual, who pushes rather quickly 
into the arena without turning to right 
or left, saluting no one until one of 
the tables is reached, around which are 
clustered the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. It is the plaintiff, Tilton. His 
smile as he shakes his different legal 
advisers by the hand appears forced, 
his manner somewhat nervous, and 
he seems neither confident nor happy. 
The dusky look of paleness, a face of 
chalk dusted with the finest charcoal, 
tells of sleepless nights, and of nerves 
strained to their utmost tension. Suc- 
cess or defeat leaves him a ruined man, 
a broken dilapidated hack, even before 
he has reached his prime. The rubi- 
cund face of Roger A. Pryor, and the 
astute, cunning, somewhat forbidding 
countenance of Beach, his counsel for 
the afternoon, can not offer him much 
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consolation. He curls his long legs un- 
der the table, diminishes the length of 
the spinal column by every variety of 
curvature, plunges the digits of his right 
hand through his flowing brown hair, 
now somewhat streaked with gray, and 
braces himself for the two hours of 
mental laceration about to commence. 

The judge, behind whose chair are 
now seated a row of lesser luminaries, 
who on account of aldermanic or other 
civic honors consider themselves enti- 
tled to a seat on the bench in the 
present crowded condition of the court- 
room, glances again over his spectacles 
toward the lawyers’ tables, but does not 
seem yet to discover the object of his 
search. Presently from the side-door 
through which the judge had entered 
approach three persons who are the 
most prominent of the counsel for the 
defense. These are B. F. Tracy, of 
manly form and feature, and the more 
diminutive Shearman, with a rather He- 
braic cast of countenance. Both are 
members of Mr. Beecher’s church or 
congregation, evidently ardent believers 
in the justice of their cause, and con- 
sidering their work a labor of love as 
well as of professional duty. The third 
is a thin attenuated individual, clothed 
like the judge in a black broadcloth 
dress-suit, which depends from the 
Skeleton it incases as if it had hastily 
been hung there to be dried after ex- 
posure to a sudden shower, without any 
reference to artistic effect. The thin 
skinny face which surmounts the bony 
frame - work appears as if it might have 
been borrowed from some high-blood- 
ed, determined, querulous grandame of 
the last century. He enters with his 
friends the aristocratic circle, wrinkles 
his india-rubber features into an affa- 
ble smile as he salutes one and another 
around him, and takes his seat at the 
table appropriated to the counsel for the 
defense. It seems hardly possible that 
this unassuming apparition is the great 
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lawyer, William M. Evarts, but it is no 
other. His physigue certainly discred- 
its the ancient motto, “sens sana in 
corpore sano,” as well as the idea that 
a robust physical is absolutely essential 
to a great mental development. 

The judge now seems to consider fur- 
ther occasion for delay at an end; his 
little mahogany mallet raps 2 universal 
silence, and the session for the after- 
noon has commenced. The witness- 
stand is taken by one who has gone 
through the “facilis descensus Averni” 
of giving direct testimony in the fore- 
noon, and has now before him the more 
difficult task— “ad superas auras eva- 
dere” —of undergoing the cross-exami- 
nation of Beach, one of the counsel for 
the prosecution. He is a stout fluffy- 
faced individual, perhaps fifty years of 
age, with uncombed hair, and careless 
if not slovenly attire. We would, at 
first, classify him as a bluff sea-captain, 
but soon learn that he is a lawyer from 
Lowell, Massachusetts. It seems that 
he once met “Theodore” in the pres- 
ence of the adorable “Victoria,” of 
Woodhull and Claflin fame, and having 
witnessed their conduct, he now comes 
to tell tales out of school. He has spok- 
en in his direct testimony of observing 
“amorous glances ” passing between the 
virtuous pair, and of other conduct which 
would seem to indicate that they wer 
“enamored of each other,” and this aft- 
ernoon he is requested to describe an 
“amorous glance” —if possible, to give 
one himself for the benefit of judge and 
jury. The truthful witness admits that 
he has himself indulged in such glances, 
on suitable occasions, but professes his 
utter inability to-manufacture one for 
the present emergency. The inquisi- 
tive Beach requests him to state what 
may be the expression of the eye on 
such an occasion—whether it is “sheep- 
ish,” whether it is closed, half-closed, or 
entirely open; but the witness professes 
entire ignorance of the facial contortions 
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necessary to the art, and insists that such 
a glance is too evanescent to admit of 
description. The suave bland counsel 
weaves many a web, hoping to entrap 
the fly from Massachusetts, but it soon 
becomes evident that Greek has met 
Greek in the contest. The fly has so 
often played the part of a legal spider 
himself that he knows the intricacies of 
the web, and with him forewarned is 
forearmed. 

While the farce thus enacted lightens 
for a time the gloomier aspects of the 
tragedy in progress, a buzz is heard 
through the room, for a moment ques- 
tions and answers are suspended, and 
the eyes of all but the regular hadituds 
of the place are directed toward the de- 
fendant (Mr. Beecher) and his wife, as 
they enter the court-room, half an hour 
after time, and take their seats near the 
counsel for the defense. The stout bur- 
ly form of Mr. Beecher, his massive 
head, frank open countenance, and rath- 
er florid complexion, form a striking con- 
trast to the slight figure, the low fore- 
head, the delicate features, and the per- 
fectly white hair and skin of his wife, 
who, having shared with him the honors 
of his remarkable life, does not now hes- 
itate to publicly cling to him in his seem- 
ing adversity, even through scenes from 
which delicacy might prompt her to 
withdraw were the circumstances less 
imperative. It seemed as if a look of 
weariness and pain overspread the coun- 
tenance of Mr. Beecher as he glanced 
around the court-room after taking his 
seat, but he soon appeared to forget all 
things else in listening to the testimony, 
reddening occasionally as some pecul- 
iarly malicious insinuation might be de- 
veloped, but joining heartily in the gen- 
eral laugh at any brilliant repartee of 
counsel or witness. If the counsel for 
defense should insist on his daily pres- 
ence only for its moral effect upon the 
jury, they would undoubtedly be judi- 
cious in so doing. A stranger would 
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find it difficult to believe that his frank, 
generous, open expression of counte- 
nance could conceal the consciousness 
of a most infamous crime coupled with 
a life-time of the most stupendous hy- 
pocrisy. If such could possibly be the 
case, his great intellectual power as a 
most wonderful villain must far surpass 
even that heretofore accredited to him 
as a philosopher, orator, and great mor- 
al teacher. 

As the accused and accuser sit within 
a few feet of each other the contrast be- 
tween the two in manner and appearance 
does not strike one as favorable to the 
latter. There is a similarity, to be sure, 
in some of the externals of dress and 
style too marked to escape observation, 
showing that Tilton, whether conscious- 
ly or not, has imitated his former friend 
and patron, his later supposed rival and 
enemy. But a casual observer of the 
two, noticing their general deportment 
as they sit under the gaze of the hun- 
dreds in the court-room, would be im- 
pressed with the thought that if either 
one or the other must be the villain, it 
is not the defendant in the present trial. 

The cross-examination is still in prog- 
ress, and the counsel requests the wit- 
ness to repeat the circumstances he de- 
tailed at the morning session, doubtless 
with the benevolent hope that some dis- 
crepancy in the two narratives may throw 
discredit upon both. The witness, how- 
ever, remembers his morning lesson too 
well, and no variation can be discovered 
between the two statements ; but a new 
point is brought out which was omitted 
in the direct examination. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr. Beach, with 
stern severity of tone, changing from 
the lamb to the lion with the greatest 
facility—* now, sir, how does it happen 
that you omitted to mention this fact in 
your testimony of the morning?” 

The witness pleads the ordinary in- 
firmity — loss of memory —and the jury, 
who have been listening for forty days 
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to similar lapses in this particular, are 
probably satisfied with the explanation. 

It would be difficult for a layman to 
understand how the testimony given by 
the witness on the stand can affect even 
remotely the question of the guilt or in- 
nocence of Mr. Beecher. But great are 
the mysteries of the law, and the evi- 
dence having been received, whether 
material or not, every method must be 
adopted to make it appear untrustwor- 
thy. The last and to ordinary minds 
most unjustifiable expedient to accom- 
plish this end, is the dissection of the 
life of the witness and the disclosure of 
some of the moral weaknesses in his 
previous history. It had been stated in 
the testimony of the morning that the 
witness had once been a candidate for 
the office of attorney - general of Massa- 
chusetts, and had been defeated. This 
was a mine which might be worked with 
the hope of developing some of the pre- 
cious metal. 

“T understand you to say that yo: 
were a candidate for the position of at- 
torney-general in your State?” says Mr. 
Beach. 

“TI was so unfortunate,” replied the 
witness. 

“ Were you so much more unfortunate 
as to be elected?” 

“No. I was candidate for a third 
party, and had no hope of election.” 

“QO! You led a forlorn hope?” 

“That is it precisely.” 

“And did you get any votes’” says 
the sympathetic counsel. 

“T got fourteen thousand, the highest 
of any on the ticket.” 

The counsel understanding him to say 
that he had a higher number than any 
other candidate, and knowing that he 
was not elected, places a trap for the 
witness into which he himself is destin- 
ed to fall. 

“How do you elect in Massachusetts, 
if you had the highest number of votes 
and yet were deicated?” 


VoL, 15. — 13. 
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“We don’t elect the beaten ticket 
down there,” says the witness, appreci- 
ating the blunder of the counsel. “I 
said I had the highest number on our 
ticket, not that I ran ahead of the gen- 
eral ticket.” 

The joke, poor as it may seem, cre- 
ates a general laugh, against which the 
judge protests with his gavel, but which 
is destined to go down to posterity, nev- 
ertheless. 

“Now,” says the counsel, returning 
to the charge in good order, “were you 
ever convicted of forgery?” 

“ Never.” 

“What!” says the counsel, with the 
most innocent look of surprise. 

“ Never,” says the witness. 

“Were you ever indicted for obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses?” 

“ Allow me to explain——” 

“ Answer my question, sir!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That will do, Mr. Cowley.” 

Thus, leaving the witness in the eyes 
of the jury a condemned criminal be- 
cause the explanation which will clear 
him of reproach is refused, the cross- 
examination closes. 

The intellectual-looking physiognomy 
of Mr. Evarts rises above the sea of 
heads as he questions the witness, with 
a clear distinct enunciation, on the re- 
direct examination. 

“Mr. Cowley, when were you indict- 
ed?” 

“Eighteen years ago, when I first 
commenced practice.” 

“For what were you indicted?” 

“Upon the pretense that I demanded 
a fee for services not rendered.” 

“By whom?” 

“ At the instigation of the district-at- 
torney, Morse, my rival and enemy.” 

“Was the case ever brought to trial?” 

“It was not; it was ‘nolle-prossed.’” 

“What has become of Morse?” 

“He is under charges for malfeasance 
in office.” 
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“That will do for Morse,” says Mr. 
Evarts. 

Mr. Beach finding the cloud which he 
had thrown about the reputation of the 
witness gradually lifting under the man- 
ipulations of Mr. Evarts, becomes sud- 
denly concerned for the reputation of 
the district-attorney. 

“TI object,” says he to the judge, “to 
any testimony against the character of 
gentlemen who are not here to defend 
themselves.” 

“The objection is sustained,” says 
the judge. 

“But, your honor,” says Mr. Evarts. 

“Go on, sir!” is the brusque rejoin- 
der of the judge; and Mr. Evarts, with 
a reputation almost world-wide, without 
further protest bows to the majesty of 
law as it is represented by the Judge of 
the City Court of Brooklyn. 

The clock on the wall announces that 
the hour of four has arrived. Precisely 
at that moment the judge requests the 
audience to retain their seats until the 
jury have retired. These gentlemen, 
who, as a penance for their temporary 
fame, are deprived of that modern es- 
sential to happiness, the daily newspa- 
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per, file out and disappear, and then the 
impatient crowd is disgorged. Some 
remain, however, to watch to the end 
the movements of the prominent actors 
in the drama. It is easy to discover 
that the sympathies of these are with 
the defendant, Mr. Beecher. Theycrowd 
eagerly around him to grasp him by the 
hand. Tilton turns to his counsel and 
engages them in a few moments’ con- 
versation, when they gather up their 
papers and disappear, leaving him en- 
tirely alone. He stands for a moment 
like a tiger at bay, glaring at Mr. Bee- 
cher and those surrounding him with 
their congratulations, then suddenly 
starts for the door. Those in his path 
make room for him to pass, one point- 
ing him out to another with the remark, 
“There he goes,” as he stalks past the 
different groups, without a word of 
recognition from any, and disappears 
through the open door-way. Mr. Bee- 
cher dons his broad-brimmed black felt 
hat, which gives him the appearance of 
a well-to-do farmer, takes his wife’s arm 
under his own, and follows. And the 
curtain drops on the closing scene of a 
Tilton-versus-Beecher matinée. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IX weeks after that day I was in 

San Francisco, with a continent and 
an ocean between the landscapes and 
the faces so familiar and so hateful. My 
father was muddled the day I bade him 
good-by; my step-mother angry that he 
had given me the bulk of their savings, 
leaving little for her son Ady; Ady, un- 
der temporary sentence of exile by my 
father, was visiting his mother’s family 
in England. It went hard with me to 
leave old Mr. Knox without a word, but 
a consultation with Gawn Bruce assured 


me that he was in no fit state of health 
to see anybody; and Mary Knox was 
nursing Mr. Knox and seeing to Paul 
Lagarre with that terrible cut in his head 
that my father had given him. Get away 
from them all! forget them all! were the 
only clear ideas I had. 

I was not, after all, so miserable as 
one might think. A good draughtsman, 
at least, I soon got work in a surveyor’s 
office. In the evenings I read until my 
eyelids fell together. I left myself no 
time to think of the past, or of the fut- 
ure that had once been so brightly 
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dreamed of. It was the past that was 
the dream now. It had been burned 
into my life as with an acid. The proc- 
ess had been painful, but it was over; 
the result still remained graven on steel, 
but the steel was dimmed and rusted 
with tears too bitter to shed. My am- 
bition was wounded to death. I no 
longer even hated — what was I that I 
should hate? An ungainly, semi-edu- 
cated pedant, graceless and giftless, in- 
solent and laggard in love, impractical 
and whimsical in every-day life, I had 
imagined there was some mysterious 
force in me to crush the obstacles I 
scorned to avoid—and they had crushed 
me. Here, thought I, is the lesson of 
my life, if it have any—a lesson I have 
learned too late—that merely fair nat- 
ural abilities, even by stubborn applica- 
tion to their cultivation and by stolid 
self-sufficient assurance, can not be made 
to supply the place of that great genius 
and masterhood which is only born with 
one or two men in a century. I had 
tried to make bricks without straw, to 
take more out of myself than God had 
put in me, to know no such word as fail, 
while the image and terror of it ever be- 
fore me might have saved me from the 
reality. 

I worked and lived like a man in a 
trance. An old habit of sleep- walking 
overcame me again; neither my sleeping 
nor my waking was complete any iong- 
er. The spring left my step, the old 
searching expression faded out of my 
eyes, my voice was deserted of its firm 
ring; I was a broken, beaten man be- 
fore I was yet of age. I began to be 
nicely particular about what I should 
eat and drink. With little pleasures and 
little pains a whole stagnant year slid 
somehow past. The peculiar waters of 
Californian life flowed past and over me, 
and mixed no more with my existence 
than oil does with water. My unsocial 
ways and habits called up a little inso- 
lence in some of those few whom I was 
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forced to meet and talk to more or less, 
but my callous -nerved insensibility and 
clock-work accuracy in my round of me- 
chanical work soon brought me through 
or carried me above such trifles. Once, 
indeed, I was really annoyed. Some 
one stole or hid the little dole of En- 
glish mustard which I always used to 
flavor my luncheon of cold meat every 
day at noon. I looked round inquiring- 
ly; my fellow-draughtsmen were laugh- 
ing quietly and preparing to go out to 
the fashionable restaurant they patron- 
ized. Something swelled up in my throat; 
then, as I tried to swallow the piece of 
dry beef I had lifted without remark, 
some petty aggravation of the insult was 
offered me, and a scene occurred, with 
the ultimate result of my being thereaft- 
er left alone. 

All this is only worth mentioning as 
examples of how a man with some great 
ideal and aim darkened and struck down 
—some great spring of spinal energy 
broken—may suddenly contract himself 
like a hurt worm and crawl round in 
some little dusty track until the dust of 
it hides the whole earth and heaven, and 
the nadir, zenith, and horizon of his hopes 
and pleasures meet in some mean nut- 
shell—mean because it is little. 

Once I wrote home to my father, but 
my step-mother answered the letter. 
He was unable to keep sober long enough, 
she said, to attend to that or anything 
else All cares now fell on her. The 
Knc «es and Lagarres had six months 
before gone to London for the sake of 
medical advice for Mr. Knox. Ady, who 
followed them, had been banished his fa- 
ther’s presence. There was no news 
from them. She hoped I was doing 
better in San Francisco than I had done 
at home, and that I attended church 
regularly. And so the letter ended. 

Then a blessing came to me which I 
could not return, but which brightened 
my existence. A little delicate lonely 
girl, without friend or family, did law- 
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yers’ copying in the room next to our 
office. The more thoughtless clerks 
used to torment her on the stair, as 
she went to and from her work. I 
pitied the shy melancholy creature, and 
interfered at last for her right to earn a 
miserable living free from insult or temp- 
tation. All the strong and the good in 
me were appealed to when one night at 
last she took my arm as I left work and 
entered the street, and told me that 
her old enemies had only shifted their 
ground of attack—that two of them were 
still accustomed to waylay her near 
the door of her lodging-house. I was 
armed, for I had found that not other- 
wise could I take my long winter even- 
ing walks in all sorts of places with 
feelings of perfect safety. I told the 
little one to walk on and I would fol- 
low her. The result was as might 
have been predicted —the usual insult- 
ing greeting, my advance, hot bluster 
and threats on the part of the Don 
Juans ; then I covered them before they 
could “draw,” and warned them with 
passionate words that the third time we 
met in this role I would shoot them 
without notice or delay. The girl and 
I walked to the same restaurant to- 
gether every evening after that, and 
then I guarded her to her lodging- 
house door, and that was all we saw of 
each other. Her story came out bit by 
bit; how her mother had been deserted 
by her father; how the wife had died by 
degrees in want and sorrow; and how 
she the daughter had done copying, and 
had had no pleasures, ever since she 
could hold a pen. There were hun- 
dreds of just such cases, or worse, all 
round us, and I at least knew it, but 
I was strongly affected by this nearest 
sorrow, and sorely perplexed as I saw 
it growing into too strong a trust and 
friendship for me. I pitied the little 
copyist, I loved her like a sister, but I 
could find no other love to give her, 
reason with myself as I might. It seem- 
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ed to me there was something wanting 
in me ever since my fever, one broken 
chord in me that should never answer 
to the touch of the key again—that I was 
cursed now in not being able to love as 
I was cursed before in loving. All this 
I told the little one; because she was 
meek and patient she answered nothing, 
but only asked me not to leave her alone 
again, nor to be angry if she loved with- 
out hope—we had the same sorrow, and 
should comfort each other a little, she 
added. It was better this than nothing. 

So the months dropped one by one 
into the past, and grew to years, and 
little Sue and I walked together even- 
ing by evening, and she grew on me 
with her sweet trusting eyes and voice 
like a gentle tune, and I began to long 
for the evening and the warmth of her 
arm in mine. We were both so lonely, 
and she loved so much, and to know it 
filled me with gratefulness; and little 
seeds of true love came at last, and 
took root one by one in the desolated 
heart she pitied. Then we agreed that 
we two should join ourselves together 
for man and wife, each taking what love 
the other had to give and what legacies 
of regret or bitterness the past had left, 
and live each to make the other happy. 
Some day we should go home to Glen- 
drum—and I wrote home my third let- 
ter in all the four years of my absence 
to learn how things went there. I had 
heard two years before that the Knoxes 
were still in London—the old man in a 
chronic semi-paralyzed state; that Miss 
Knox and Paul Lagarre were married ; 
and that my brother, practising as a 
physician in the metropolis, was enga- 
ged to Miss Lagarre. After this news I 
had cared to have no more till now. But 
if the Lagarres and Knoxes were away, 
I thought I should like to return, when 
married, to the old place. I thought we 
could after all be happy there. 

But it was never to be so. Our troth- 
plight was not a fortnight old, and it was 
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on a Christmas night that we loitered 
slowly home from seeing the pantomime. 
It was a lonely street where my little 
woman lived, and before we reached it 
we had left all the belated revelers of the 
evening far behind, save one seemingly 
drunken man who kept up with us won- 
derfully well. We had reached the last 
corner, marked by a dim and solitary 
street-lamp, when the faltering steps 
behind us grew suddenly steady and 
swift, and were upon us before we 
knew. As I turned, there came the 
sudden flash of a pistol, and a pain 
burned along my ribs. I staggered, 
but drew and fired my own weapon al- 
most with one motion. The assassin 


ran as he saw me armed; but his pistol 
blazed out again as he turned, and this 
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time the hiss of the bullet passed me, 
and the girl at my side fell without a 
cry. I stooped over her. “Are you 
hurt?” But she never spoke again; 
the ball had pierced her throat. Noth- 
ing could stop the internal bleeding. 
While I tried to lift her away, her lips 
touched my face, and she kissed me— 
or I fancied it. People came running 
from the nearest house. They chased 
the murderer without result. His pis- 
tol was found in the next street, but no 
one had seen which way he went; no 
one knew him—no one but me. A hun- 
dred years and a hundred suns could 
not have helped me to see that face 
more distinctly than the lightning- flash 
of the pistol had done. It was the face 
of Paul Lagarre. 
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Riflemen, Form! 

{t was a rifle that fired ‘*the shot heard 
round the world.”” Not buncombe nor pa- 
per bullets, but the conical ball, has kept the 
Union whole. From enemy, foreign or do- 
mestic, it is useless to pray God to deliver us 
with damp powder. In the imminent dead- 
ly breech of the rifle must the freedom of the 
future find her cradle, and her swaddling- 
clothes in the cartridge-shell. The tug of 
war is in the trigger now, and the piping 
time of peace need never be weak if the or- 
gan at Springfield that Longfellow saw be 
the instrument piped upon. 

Next year a centenary of American repub- 
licanism will be completed. Volunteer rifle- 
men made the republic possible—must keep 
it actual. To no standing army of mercena- 
ries can such a task be safely or economical- 
ly intrusted. Right is not on this earth 
worth a pin’s fee without might. Magna 
Charta and the Declaration of Independence, 
what were they to a John or a George, until 
materialized in the white swords of the bar- 
ons and the black muzzles of the continent- 
als? It is fatuous to affirm that things are 


essentially changed in these last days. It is 
true that arbitration has to some extent taken 
the place of war, but that means simply that 
a prudent judgment in estimating the chan- 
ces and results of war has taken the place of 
the blind fury by which nations fell formerly 
upon and annihilated each other like the Kil- 
kenny cats. If, in the much - vaunted case 
of the Alabama claims, it had not been a 
question between two powerful nations both 
bristling with weapons—if America had had 
Modocs to deal with, or England Caffres — 
who is silly enough to suppose thxc the dis- 
cussion would have ended at Geneva? Two 
million volunteer riflemen (those of Canada 
included), every man of them trained to use 
his weapon effectively up to a distance of a 
thousand yards, a standing army, and an 
actual navy larger than that of the remaining 
combined world, saved the Downing - street 
dove of amity from the talons of the Wash- 
ington eagle; and the olives of American 
peace tasted less sour to English throats than 
the gunpowder that had already blackened 
a continent from Maryland to Mexico. 

The manner of war is changing. Battal- 
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ions can no longer advance upon each other 
in solid blocks. The system that won Aus- 
terlitz lost Sedan. The intelligence and the 
skill of the individual in the use of his arm 
of precision must win the battles of the fut- 
ure. The day of an automaton army is past, 
done with, like the smooth-bore. If Amer- 
ica is to keep her place with the nations, if 
California is to keep her place with the other 
States, American and Californian men must 
know how to handle the weapon of the cent- 
ury—the breech-loading rifle. 

The volunteer military companies of this 
State in very small part meet the necessity. 
They have been themselves among the first 
to see this, and among the members of the 
National Guard of California ‘‘ the California 
Rifle Association’? has sprung to life. A 
circular has been issued by the projectors of 
the association, in which the local backward- 
ness of skill in the use of the rifle is made the 
text for reform and the raison d’étre of the 
association. The English of the circular 
might be improved, but its general wisdom 
and its aptness to the time are unexception- 
able, as the following extracts will go far to 
prove : 

** It should not be forgotten that the change which 
has taken place in the habits of our people is rapidly 
depriving them of that personal skill in arms and 
marksmanship which has hitherto formed one of the 
most pi i ts of our national strength. 
The introduction of long-range weapons of precision 
has made this skill of even more importance than ev- 
er before. Recent wars have demonstrated that the 
very accuracy and rapidity of fire, which render these 
arms so formidable in the hands of trained marksmen, 
simply result in a waste of ammunition with those un- 
familiar with their use, thus leaving an army helpless 
at the decisive moment of battle. The few militia- 
men who have hitherto made themselves good shots 
have become such not by any public provision to that 
end, but simply by their own private and unassisted 
practice. The California Rifle Association seeks to 
make use of the natural love of pastime, and the de- 
sire to excel in manly competitions, to train our 
young men for the service which, as all experience 
shows, each generation must be prepared to render 
to the country. In this purpose it seeks the aid and 
sympathy of all whose experience has made them 
competent judges of the need of the service it seeks 
to render. The association is in hopes of securing 
sufficient funds to commence the erection of its range 
immediately. 

“It is proposed to fit up a suitable range, admit- 
ting of practice from one hundred to one thousand 
yards, easily accessible from San Francisco, and where 
all liability of danger will be removed. It is intend- 
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ed further to equip the range with the necessary num- 
ber of permanent targets, erect embankments to arrest 
stray bullets, construct pits to shelter the markers, 
build a house for the accommodation of those using 
the range, and a fence to inclose the property. The 
range is to be open for practice all the year round, 
and on certain days to be devoted exclusively to the 
use of the various commands in the National Guard 
for their regimental, battalion, and company match- 
es; and on other specified days for the prize meetings 
to be held under the auspices of the association. 

“To undertake the task of providing and support- 
ing such a range would entail too heavy an expense 
on the National Guard—an organization already bur- 
dened with oppressive outlays to maintain itself as an 
efficient force for the defense of the State. It has, 
therefore, been deemed advisable to make the range 
a popular resort for ali who love the rifle, and to in- 
vite citizens generally to aid in the work and to share 
the expense involved in the erection and support of 
the range, as well as to enjoy the privileges accruing 
from its existence. To this end it is proposed to 
make the range a popular institution in every sense 
of the word, though the special and main purpose of 
its construction will be to facilitate and encourage ri- 
fle practice in the ranks of the National Guard. 

“To accomplish successfully this undertaking will 
involve the expenditure of iderable money. The 
California Rifle Association therefore addresses this 
appeal to the public for funds to prosecute that which 
may not inappropriately be deemed a patriotic work. 
A strong membership will enable it to carry out the 
design thus briefly foreshadowed. The dues are 
placed at a very low rate, being $5 per annum, and 
a contribution of $25 will constitute the person pay- 
ing that sum a life-member. There will be no assess- 
ments. Members of the National Guard are admit. 
ted to the association at half the annual rates when 
the organizations to which they are attached join ex 
masse, The directors earnestly hope that they will 
secure at least three civilians for every National 
Guardsman who unites himself with the association.” 


The plans of the association have the 
heartiest indorsement of the OVERLAND, and 
the event of their going agley would be a 
public misfortune to the State. 





An Artist’s Trip in the Sierra. 
Yosemite Va.tey, July sth, 1875. 

Yosemite has yet to be painted ; painters’ 
visits of a month or so have not done it. 
Time is required to take it in, and digest it, 
or else the inevitable result will be artistic 
dyspepsia (in the shape of the conventional 
yellow and red rocks), which, perhaps is the 
reason for the average Californian’s disgust 
for Yosemite pictures. The cliffs are neither 
red nor yellow, but an indescribable shifting 
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gray, changing and shifting even as you 
look. The lightness and evanescence of the 
morning gray, and the burnished light of 
evening, can not be gotten by a lucky hit. 
A French painter of the first rank, like Corot 
or Lambinet, would rejoice in this richness 
of gray — but French painters do not paint 
mountain - pictures. We have had some 
cloudy foggy days, when the tops of the 
cliffs would be hidden in places; others 
would seem to be moving up and out of the 
fog-cloud ; sometimes the wind would tear 
into shreds the shifting fog-masses, until they 
looked like torn cobwebs, and out and in the 
Yosemite Fall would weave in a slow and 
downward motion, distinguished from the 
clouds only by its shape and opacity in the 
thickest places. It all looks very deep and 
dark in tone, yet over all is the lightness of 
grayness, which you can only know by try. 
ing to mix the different tones ; a hasty dash 
will only approximate to its truth of color. 
“Try, try again, and if at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again,” is a very good 
motto to calm your rising agitation. 

Four of us—Muir the naturalist, John 
Swett, Mr. McChesney, and myself —came 
up here, with the intention of going up 
higher in the mountains ; and, after a deten- 
tion of some days which were spent very prof- 
itably in color-study, leisurely walking we 
started by way of Gentry, purposing to cross 
Yosemite Creek, up to Lake Tenaya, past 
Mount Hoffman, Tuolumne Meadows, Soda 
Springs, past Dana and Gibbs, up over the 
Summit, down Bloody Cajion to Mono Lake, 
and skirting the eastern slope of the Sierra, 
exploring the head of Owen’s River, etc.; 
all of which I propose to relate. 

It looked cloudy and threatening the morn- 
ing we left the valley, but, trusting to luck and 
to keeping our provisions dry, we followed 
an exceedingly melancholy and heavy-laden 
mule, Just as we passed El Capitan it com- 
menced to drizzle, and by the time we had 
half-climbed the mountain the rain came 
down in good earnest with gusts of wind. 
We slowly climbed, up and up, until the 
rain changed to sleet, snow, and hail-— poor 
companions for a journey in the mountains. 
When we got to Gentry’s, on the top of the 
mountain, we found a deserted cabin, and 
resolved to stay there for the night at least. 
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It stormed and thundered and lightened all 
night, and next morning was like a winter 
morning—-the ground covered a foot or more 
deep with snow. The day was half sun- 
shine, half cloud, and the snow rapidly 
melted —the flowers looked curious peeping 
out from their beds of snow —and at even- 
ing there was a glorious sunset, with the 
sky perfectly clear, while below were patch- 
es of snow and snow- shadow, sunlight on 
distant cliff and pine, and the valley be- 
neath filled nearly to the brim by a great 
heavy sodden mass of cloud, moving with 
a scarcely perceptible motion, slow and sol- 
emn, weird and white, except where touched 
by the sunlight. At the top the cloud was 
shaped square, and angular at the bottom, 
and it filled the valley with a foam-like 
smoke ; the purple middle - ground of pine 
gradually receding, fainter and fainter, into 
this ghostly mass; the foreground in sharp 
and sudden relief, in color a yellow-green, 
the green fused into the yellow, as in a 
roaring night-camp fire you see the fusion of 
orange, sulphur, and gold. I made a quick 
sketch, which looked better next morning, 
and watched the light throbbing away, 
fainter and fainter, into the night. Next 
morning we went through magnificent groves 
of pines (noblest among them all, the yel- 
low - pine), through the shifting sunshine, 
deeper and deeper through the thick rich 
forest, climbing up and down ; on every side 
riches of color, riches of sunshine and shad. 
ow ; passing twostill lakes, that seem to have 
lost themselves in the woods and grown con- 
tented there; down steep and rocky mo- 
raines, and, after a rough scramble cross Yo- 
semite Creek, and on the Mono trail, up and 
up, until the sun told us to camp, which we 
did by a little meadow, where there was feed 
for the horses, and by its side fragrant pine- 
boughs, which we made into springy beds for 
the party. 

Early next morning on the trail again, still 
passing through rich forests, with glimpses 
now and then of the promised land. There 
was the head of South Dome, on one side 
shadowed by gray, purple, and blue; on the 
other bathed with that light-gray radiance 
which is neither shadow nor light, but simply 
radiance — with bare promontories clear and 
cutting against their background of purple 
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and green woods. Higher ahd higher we 
slowly climbed until we arrived at the top of 
the ridge ; then down, over glaciated pave- 
ments glittering and shining in the sun. As 
we descended we caught glimpses of Lake 
Tenaya —a blue-black, at the edge lighter 
in tone, and dashed with greenish-gray light. 
These mountain lakes have this peculiarity 
—I mean their intense depth of gray color ; 
they look like spots in the picture, and seem 
to make the shadows of other things lighter; 
they are much darker than the top of the sky, 
which is an intense blue - gray, wonderfully 
soft and deep. 

Still going down, and crossing over bare 
rocks—ribbed and cleft, showing the tremen- 
dous pressure to which they had been sub- 
jected— we approached the lake, through 
groves of pine (two-leafed ), small and stunt- 
ed comparatively — dwarfed by their winter 
fights. Some stand two and three together, 
as if for mutual protection; others spring 
from one round yellowish trunk, and then 
split, one half full of life and vigor, the other 
a silver-gray stick, sapless, dead. The green- 
tufted ends of their foliage (something like 
the yellow-pine tufts, but lacking their flexi- 
bility, grace, and silvery shine) have a cer- 
tain sturdy vigor which challenges admira- 
tion. Through such groves the trail winds on 
to the meadow, green in spots, everywhere 
traversed by clear snow- fed streams, two, 
three and four feet wide ; their beds full of 
pebbles, rocks, and sand ; their waters, cool 
and transparent, tempting you all the time 
to drink, and the more you drink the more 
you want. 

Crossing the s.ceam which issues from the 
lake, we arrived at the lake’s edge. Lake 
Tenaya is 8,500 feet above sea-level, and 
is one of the largest and finest lakes in this 
part of the Sierra, fed constantly by the snow- 
streams from the higher mountains. Strange 
dome-shaped rocks, round and bare, hemmed 
us in; no chaparral; on the sides occasion- 
ally a pine-tree. In fact, the chief charac- 
teristics of this region are its rocks, bareness, 
the round and burnished domes, and dwarf 
two-leafed pines. The deep transparent wa- 
ters of the lake—on the edge great white and 
grim bowlders, brown under the water, and 
swaths of sand — seem of a pale opalescent 
green, gradually melting into an intense blue- 
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black, an effect which is more marked when 
you are on a level with the lake. Faint re. 
flections of the dome-shaped cliffs, especially 
when they are in full sunshine, and the re- 
flection of the trees, show the local color 
of the lake’s water more fully. When rof- 
fled it seems to partake of the extreme top of 
the sky, modified by a deeper purplish hue; 
the deep blue of the sky joining to the light- 
gray rounded and polished cliffs and the pur- 
pled and browned pines in the distance the 
green foliage and yellow-trunked trees of the 
foreground, together with the clear pyre wa- 
ters of the lake. Gaudy butterflies; bees 
droning and humming in the summer air; 
winged insects of different kinds —all unite 
to make a picture which indelibly impresses 
itself onthe mind. Breathing in such beauty 
with the pure air, free from taint of every 
kind, no wonder that to us the echoes sound. 
ed their returns joyously on and up through 
the glittering sunshine, sparkling on every 
twig and rock and leaf, dancing back from 
the surface of laughing and gurgling brooks. 
We seemed to float on ethereal wings up and 
up, until, looking back, the deep dark lake 
appeared to have ingulfed the sunlight. 

Nature takes kindly to her children, if they 
would but leave their swaddling - clothes of 
conventionality and submit themselves to her 
influences—leave carking cares and come to 
the mountains, for a little while at least. Do 
not fancy that June is the only month ; July is 
good, August is better, September is yet bet- 
ter, and October is the blessed one of all the 
year. 

Riding along—coming now to snow-banks, 
with living water, clear and pure, streaming 
out from every side— past Mount Hoffman, 
sometimes hidden, other times nodding and 
smiling to itself in some still secret lake ; on 
our right strange flat-topped trees upon high 
cliffs, gnarled and twisted, and seemingly in 
inextricable confusion ; over striated rocks, 
and loose bowlders looking just as if they 
had been left by nature in a hurry ; up and 
down, getting confused with the different im- 
pressions, There are glimpses every now and 
then of a great valley. One climb more— 
and there are the Tuolumne meadows lying 
at our feet, green and grassy, and the main 
Tuolumne River flowing down to the sea. 
Up the valley, slowly and more slowly as 
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the ford, the strong steady stream almost 
carrying the horse from his feet; a slight 
acclivity gained—here’s camp! A drink at 
the soda springs cheers tired nature, and on 
a fragrant pine-bough bed we are at rest, 
Wo. KEITH. 


Art Notes. 
At the rooms of the gallery of the Art 
Union, Walker’s great painting, on its fif- 
teen-by-thirty-foot canvas, is on exhibition. 
It represents ‘‘ The Battle of Lookout Mount- 
ain,”’ and is probably exact enough in most 
of its details and accessories: the horse - ar- 
tillery rumbling into position, the infantry, 
the officers on horseback, the accoutrements 
splashed with mud and soiled with dust. 
There is ne suggestion of the parade-ground 
in anything but the horses, which are painted 
in better mettle and condition than they 
should have been or could have been. The 
human figures and faces are generally well 
posed and well conceived for effect; but in 
the regiments with which we are acquainted 
no man would have been allowed to handle 
and cock his rifle as one of the men in the 
front of the picture is represented doing, 
periling the life of another soldier, who, en- 
tirely unconscious of his comrade’s musket- 
muzzle at his heart, is peering toward the 
front. The picture is perhaps all the more 
realistic for wanting some powerful focus fig- 
ure or group of figures; but the eye wanders 
unsatisfied, like the dove finding no rest for 
the sole of her foot, over the great deluge of 
the battle. It is only in the background, in 
the distance, on the mountain, among and 
above the rain-clouds and the gunpowder- 
clouds, that the battle grows sublime. There 
all up the misty slopes toil human ants, be- 
come inhuman with death and smoke, and 
the war and the warriors become grand be- 
cause they are dim and distant; while here 
and there the puff of a bursting shell shows 
like a drifting gull over that gulf stream of 
the nether pit with its confusion and destruc- 
tion. 

—At Morris Schwab & Co.’s, Tojetti’s new 
picture, ‘‘Francesa da Rimini,’”’ is open to 
public inspection. Everyone knows the sto- 
ry of the lovers, taken from the fifth canto of 
Dante’s /uferno. The painter has selected 


the camping - place appears in view ; across 
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the moment in which they were about to 
part forever. The book in which the two 
had been reading the love-story of Launcelot 
and the guilty queen has just been dropped. 
The Italian lover clasps his. mistress, and 
proceeds to a more direct and original ex- 
planation of his passion than any book can 
supply. The lady leans toward him with 
upcast languishing eyes. Behind them both 
floats the invisible Nemesis of broken vows, 
and stands the visible husband of the lady. 
He is holding a curtain back, his jealous face 
is crueler than the grave, his dagger is lift- 
ed. The lover puts his hand to his heart in 
his declaration of passion. An instant and 
his heart will be cold. Like Doré’s picture 
on the same subject, this picture is histrionic 
and overstrained. 
—We are now honored by the presence in 
this city of Mr. Bradford, ‘‘the polar art- 
ist,”” and many of his pictures. This skill- 
ful and brave painter fitted up, at an expense 
to himself of over $20,000, several expedi- 
tions to the coast of Labrador—that of 1869 
being the most important, made in the steam- 
er Panther, sailing from Saint John, New- 
foundland. Mr. Bradford took with him two 
photographers, the best he could hire, and 
brought back with him 200 pencil drawings, 
400 photographs, and over seventy studies in 
oil. Pictures composed from these materi- 
als, so carefully collected, have, during and 
since 1870, attracted much attention in Lon- 
don, where they have been principally sold 
and exhibited. The largest of these pictures 
is one now for the first time placed before the 
public, in Mr. Bradford’s rooms at the Occi- 
dental Hotel. It represents ‘* The /o/aris in 
Thank God Harbor,” and is painted from 
sketches brought home by the /o/aris expe- 
dition. To the right of the picture lies the 
steamer, pushed up on her side among the 
hummock-ice. A sledge - party in the fore- 
ground is harnessing its Esquimau dogs and 
loading for an expedition. The picture is 
gloomy with the half-darkness of a midnight 
polar sun. The lichens on the great rocks 
in the background are sombre and warm, 
while the blue gleam of icebergs, varied by 
the yellow reflected light, makes a beautiful 
study of color. There are eleven pictures in 
all, faithful in composition and exquisite in 
novel effects of color. They are mostly lent 
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by their owners in England, and few ama- 
teurs will look at them without breaking the 
tenth commandment. Mr. Bradford intends 
to perform on the Pacific Coast a work simi- 
lar to that he has so masterfully accomplished 
on the Atlantic side of this continent. The 
American artist who has push enough and 
pluck enough to begin such a work, and gen- 
ius enough to do it so well, must not receive 
less recognition in his own country than he 
has in London. The OVERLAND tenders him 
its sincerest thanks and its best wishes. 


A Tribute to California. 


The Central New York Conference Semi- 
nary has recently held a grand Semi-centen- 
nial Reunion, lasting some eight days. This 
institution claims the honor of being the old- 
est male and female seminary of high grade 
in America. It numbers among its 12,000 
alumni some of the most distinguished men 
of this country, scattered as they now are 
over all parts of the world. Many of them 
have done honor to our own coast; among 
those resident in San Francisco are Governor 
Leland Stanford, Judge Dwinelle, Judge My- 
rick, Rev. A. W. Loomis, D. D., Rev. Ed- 
ward Bannister, D. D., Bishop Jesse T. 
Peck, Perry G. Childs ; and many others are 
scattered from Puget Sound to San Diego. 

The poem for the occasion was written and 
read by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Fran- 
cisco, one of our most esteemed contrib- 
utors; and she made the following enthusi- 
astic references to California, the State of 
her adoption : 

We can boast our great bonanzas, and our hills of 
glittering gold. 

Sweep across the great Sierra, you shal! find the half 
not told ; 

The grand old mountains, forest - crowned, with their 
vaulted treasure rife, 

Yield plenitude of Pp 

The sweeping plains of virgin soil, in their vivid 
verdure drest, 

Shoot forth exuberant promises from the green earth's 
flowery crest ; 

And leagues on leagues of fertile land to the plow- 
share yet unwed 


to every laboring life. 
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Shall show what glorious progeny await the nuptial 
bed. 


The everlasting leafage of the acacia and the rose, 

The eucalyptus in its strength, madrofio in repose— 

The lemon and the orange, with their fragr3nce- 
freighted flowers, 

Enfeoffed of heaven with golden fruit for the rosy- 
bosomed hours, 


And the dark pines plant their shadows weird o’er 
streams that laughing run 

As the bearers ot dispatches to the western - sloping 
sun— 

As if shadow were the curtain to conceal the hidden 
store 

Of waters rich as Pactolus in their wealth of glittering 
ore. 


And our silver-throated birds dispense in waste of 
blissful song 

Wondrous wealth of untaught minstrelsy, ecstatic, 
full, and long ; 

While tropic bird of drowsy mood, with his mellif- 
luous throat, 

Tells the story of his languor in the andaxte of his 
note. 


And our queenly fair Pacific opens wide her Golden 
Gate, 

Bearing out substantial treasure from an overfreight- 
ed State— 

Bearing in, with genial welcome, from far-reaching 
clime and shore, 

Men of every creed and country, never wont to meet 
before. 


But we wander— you will pardon, for we love our 
Golden State, 

Great in retrospect and prospect, in her sweeping area 
great; 

Reaching forth for larger culture, knowing wealth, 
though dearly bought, 

Can not stand a fit atonement for mere pover: 7 of 
thought. 


Education means true culture — mind - completeness, 
if you will— 

Mental habits well constructed, not a reservoir to fill ; 

Not a b of worthless sterile 
fact, 

But logic made more practical in human thought and 
act. 





Nor is science the poor pack-horse of mere arbitrary 
law, 

To be hitched to human progress, and at once com- 
pelled to draw. 

Science! Handmaid of religion — fair twin - sister in 
disguise— 

Matter linked to subtile spirit, upward springs toward 
the skies. 
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SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By N. L. 
Thiéblin. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 
York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 


This book in a slightly different form has 
already run the gauntlet of the English re- 
viewers with remarkable success. Mr. Thié- 
blin, as special correspondent of the London 
Pall Mall Gazette during the Franco -Prus- 
sian war, and as special correspondent of the 
New York Herald in Spain with the Carlists 
in 1873, has proved himself to possess not 
only great literary-ability but great powers 
of observation and a cool and trustworthy 
judgment. We feel as we read that we can 
trust him for his facts. We need to be sup- 
ported by this feeling, for he overturns sev- 
eral cherished prejudices regarding Spain and 
the Spaniards, 

With a little artifice and very little linen, 
our correspondent managed to smuggle him- 
self by night out of Bayonne ¢vas los montes 
into northern Spain, and into the little Carl- 
ist village of Urday, a mile from the French 
frontier, where was General Elio, ‘‘ actual 
commander -in-chief of the whole Carlist 
army, but nominally ‘the Minister of War 
and Head of the General Staff of His Maj- 
esty Charles VII., King of all Spains.’”’ 
General Elio, the oldest and by many con- 
sidered the ablest chief of his party, is a 
well-traveled, accomplished, brave, and in- 
telligent man, of great political and military 
experience in his own country. Elio, con- 
sidering the resources at his command, man- 
aged his men admirably. Originally almost 
without arms, supplies, or money, he kept 
his raw volunteers drilling with sticks in 
their hands in the village square, and always 
managed to keep everybody in food, quar- 
ters, and good humor. The soldiers — ban- 
dits, as they are often thought to be by the 
outside world—did not seem bad men in any 
sense of the term. As to the atrocities said 
tohave been committed by the Carlists, Gen- 
eral Elio said that these were all on the oth- 
er side ; that, except in the case of ‘the curé 


Santa Cruz’s independent guerrilla force, the 
Carlists conducted the war on much more 
humane principles than the republicans, and 
Santa Cruz was an outlaw and under sen- 
tence of death because of his cruelty and 
insubordination to Carlist head - quarters. 
*«What we want,”’ said the old commander- 
in-chief, ‘‘is to attract people, not to fright- 
en them. I have given strict orders that 
whenever prisoners are taken they should be 
disarmed and released, as we neither want 
to keep them nor desire to shoot them. The 
more republicans we release the more will 
their ranks get demoralized. A man fights 
quite differently when he knows that, if capt- 
ured, he will be executed. He prefers then 
to die on the battle-field. . . . What does 
it matter to me that the same man will ap- 
pear three or four times in the ranks against 
my troops? The more times he appears, the 
more I am sure of his being a bad soldier.” 
Thiéblin found by observation afterward that 
in practice this policy as carried out by the 
Carlists was not only humane but demoral- 
izing in the extreme to the enemy. 

Elio denied that Don Carlos ever dreamed 
of despotism, political or religious. ‘*He 
knows, and his counselors know still better, 
that absolutism is impossible in our days. 
He understands, also, the bad policy of giv- 
ing any secular power to the clergy. The 
legitimate monarchy in Spain will not only 
rule with the advice of the Cortes, but will 
restore all the ancient franchises—the /ueros, 
as we call them— which have been violated 
in turn by all the progressive parties.” 

Mr. Thiéblin wandered through most of 
the northern provinces, sometimes in compa - 
ny with Carlist troops, but often alone. He 
found Carlism in the ascendant in the hearts 
of the northern people wherever he went. 
‘The Carlists are perfect mgsters of the 
whole of the north. They are well organ- 
ized into several distinct army corps. They 
have cartridge manufactories, and they are 
manufacturing arms at Eibar and Placencia, 
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the two establishments being capable of sup- 
plying over six hundred rifles a week, a num- 
ber more than sufficient for keeping them in 
a perfect siate of readiness to meet any ef- 
fort on the part of the authorities at Madrid.” 
Arms are all the royalists want in the present 
condition of cosas de Espana to hold their 
own; for while a peasant of the Basque or 
of Navarre has blood and bread he will fight 
for Dios, Patria, y Rey — Patria meaning 
not Spain but his own particular province or 
even village. There has never been such a 
thing among the common people as a united 
Spain. ‘Half of the Carlists, being pure 
Basques, do not even nderstand Spanish at 
all.”” 

Don Carlos, whose pretensions to the throne 
are utterly without legal foundation, seems 
to be a mere figure-head for his party —a 
good-enough well-meaning gentleman, with 
opinions conservative on the whole but rath- 
er unsettled —somewhat henpecked by his 
energetic wife, Dofia Margarita, Duchess of 
Parma, and never born to be a ruler of men 
either in the camp or in the court. On be- 
ing questioned by our author on the subject 
of his as is generally supposed absolutist the- 
ories in government and ultramontanism in 
religion, he replied: ‘*I greatly value the 
influence of the priesthood ; I admire many 
men who are priests; but I admire them in 
the Church, and I would be the first to op- 
pose their interference in matters out of their 
sphere. No country in the world is less sus- 
ceptible of government by absolutism than 
Spain. It never was so governed; it will 
never be. The Basque provinces and Na- 
varre have, from time immemorial, possessed 
the privileges of the most free countries. I 
have always emphatically declared that I 
will leave the framing of a Spanish constitu- 
tion to the action of a freely elected Cortes. 

. « My programme of government can 
be set forth in a very few words. Everything 
shall be done through a free Cortes. There 
shall be complete decentralization in every- 
thing but general politics.” All of which 


as a ‘‘platform’’ sounds well, as the plat- 
forms of gentlemen out of office generally do. 

Mr. Thiéblin was in Madrid during that 
stormy April when the republic, only two 
months old, was already in a semi - wreck- 
ed condition, fanatics attacking it from the 
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north; disorganization, utopianism, bank- 
ruptcy, threatening from all sides. There 
was on the 23d of April a coup a’ état on the 
part of the purely republican party against 
the reactionists, and the republicans expelled 
the leaders of the opposite clique without 
bloodshed. Everyone was armed and in the 
street. The city was at the mercy of a rag- 
ged and most ferocious-looking mob, yet no 
outrages were committed, unless domicili- 
ary visiting of the houses of the ringlead- 
ers of the reactionary party may be so 
styled. But no violence was offered, no 
property stolen or destroyed, no disorder was 
apparent. Mr, Thiéblin, who again and 
again lays great stress on the good - nature 
and good-humor of the Spanish people, here 
compares their orderliness, respect for pri- 
vate rights, and absence of ferocity, with the 
conduct of mobs elsewhere in similar cases, 
The old Countess of Montijo, mother of the 
ex-empress of the French, when Mr. Thié- 
blin spoke to her on the subject after he had 
seen these good traits of the Spaniards exem- 
plified again and again, said to him: ‘*We 
are, don’t you see, so accustomed to revolu. 
tions, and are so little sure of not wanting 
some one’s help to-morrow, that we instinct- 
ively protect everyone to-day. This person- 
al kindness, combined with apparently great 
political harshness, is quite characteristic of 
the Spaniards of all classes.”” And the au- 
thor himself had cause for continual surprise 
at the Madrid mobs, at ‘‘ the wonderful man- 
ifestation of a mixture of impulsiveness and 
self-command by which they are distinguish- 
ed, of verbal violence and moderation of ac- 
tion, of apparent bloodthirstiness and actual 
aversion for bloodshed, of intense party ha- 
tred and almost unlimited respect for the in- 
dividuality of their opponents.’”” The /n- 
transigentes of Madrid, the extreme radical 
republicans, the descamisados (unshirted), as 
they are called, have never been so bad as 
the sans culottes of Paris. 

Mr. Thiéblin believes there is hope of po- 
litical redemption for Spain and Spaniards ; 
it is their ignorance —their general astound- 
ing, unfathomable ignorance —that keeps 
their naturally good minds in such a low 
state. He affirms that the power of the 
‘priests is gone in Spain and gone forever.” 
Unfortunate historical accidents and the con- 
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formation of the country made Spain divided 
and superstitious. The mechanics and the 
books of the twentieth century should remedy 
both these evils. 

As to the present conflict between Alfons- 
ism and Carlism, Mr. Thiéblin thinks ‘* that 
both parties will ultimately succumb, mak- 
ing room for a firmly established republic.’’ 
We think ourselves that so strong is the in- 
dividuality and heterogeneity of the differ- 
ent Spanish provinces that nothing will ever 
link them peaceably together in this genera- 
tion but a tyrant with the brain of Bismarck 
and the hand of Moltke, or a republic of 
very marked federal constitution — not a cen- 
tralized republic after the French plan, but 
a republic on the model of the present Swiss 
federation, under which so many cantons 
differing in language and religion manage 
to work amicably and helpfully together, yet 
with the distinctest severalty possible, and 
having, instead of a president, a small com- 
mittee of the legislature in charge of the 
highest executive power. Figueras and Cas- 
telar (of whom we are sorry we have not 
space to give our author’s sketches and 
opinions ) seem to have some good ideas on 
the subject of federalism. We hope, at any 
rate, that the Spaniards as a whole may at 
some early date either agree on the subject 
of government or agree to disagree. 


RAPE OF THE GAmpP. By C. Welsh Mason. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is rather an interesting novel of the 
muscular gigantesque school. Its hero is in- 
troduced to us and to the heroine in a *‘ keen 
outrigged boat” on a quiet river; he is ‘*a 
man of Titanic proportions, muscular, bare- 
armed, bare-headed, with dense auburn locks 
clustering low down on his forehead and be- 
hind his ears.’? This gentleman, upon whose 
‘ruddy and massive’ head there is actually 
*thair behind the ears”’ as well as on the top 
of his crown, is the owner of a great yellow- 
handled gingham umbrella, the ‘gamp,” 
which he on two occasions lends to the hero- 
ine, Miss Janet Browne, an heiress, thereby 
winning her eternal love and keeping her 
silk dress dry. Unfortunately for the course 
of true love, however, our hero, Mr. Bedford 
Lyte, is a kind of social outlaw, living in 
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England under the shelter of an a/ias. He 
has had the misfortune to marry through the 
highest motives a wife who proved unfaith- 
ful to him, and to kill her paramour in Ger- 
many, where by the by Mr, Lyte himself 
was a graduate of two universities. Our 
**Titanic’? hero suffered under the most 
cruel misrepresentation of these incidents ; 
though we can not see exactly why he allow- 
ed himself so to suffer, and why he did not 
face the music and his traducers with the 
facts, easy enough to be established, and 
under his true name attack and slay the 
hydra - headed rumor like another Hercules, 
as he appeared to be. Out of all this Egyp- 
tian darkness of secrecy plagues issued and 
tormented sorely the true hearts concerned. 
Mr. Lyte was under - master in a high-class 
grammar-school ; his reputation for learning, 
his skill in athletics, his heroic bearing, his 
mysterious reserve, all drew Janet to him. 
He discouraged her evidently growing liking 
to him, which she betrayed by keeping his 
gingham umbrella in a closet in her room, 
taking it out and talking to it, mending 
holes in it, kissing it, laying it on the floor 
and stepping over it, calling it then ‘the 
threshold of his heart.’? Apparently, how- 
ever, the ‘ gamp” was the only threshold of 
his heart she was able to step over. He 
knew better, however, and remembering the 
miserable half-crazed woman who still call- 
ed him husband, expiating her guilt in a 
German convent, he kept away almost en- 
tirely from the house of the Brownes. But 
in a case like this it would seem that love 
like murder will out. Janet surprised him 
into a betrayal of his reciprocal passion, not 
indeed by words of the tongue, but by words 
of the eye, as fervent and unambiguous as 
ever carried meaning. Now indeed was 
our Titan’s heart utterly racked within. 
He loved, worst of all he was loved; not 
himself alone must suffer, but she for whom 
he would suffer all things must see her life 
darkened by the cloud upon his own. He 
deliberately insults her, so that she may 
come to loathe and forget him. She over- 
hears him, however, in a conversation let 
out the secret of his wife, of his undying 
love for Janet, and of his trick to estrange 
her love. She is secretly comforted, then, 
knowing she has his love, admiring his hon- 
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orable motive in insulting her; she knows 
he can never love but her, or she but him; 
she will wait. 

It’s along lane (and a long novel) that has 
no turning. The unfortunate Mrs. Lyte in 
Germany dies and is buried — heaven rest 
her soul! Lyte, who has rushed to seek 
death or forgetfulness in Mexico as a news- 
paper correspondent, is written to by Janet’s 
brother, He starts for home in a sailing- 
vessel. Wide Atlantic; storm; German 
steamer in distress ‘on the lee bow!”” High 
sea ; dangerous ; no one on board the sail- 
ing-vessel seems inclined to help the evident- 
ly sinking steamer—no one but our hero. 
The brave athlete kicks off his boots, would 
‘blush to step on English ground if’? he 
‘left those foreigners to die like kittens.” 
The tips of the fingers are joined over the 
**ruddy and massive’’ head, and our hero 
takes a header into the wide Atlantic. Ap- 
parently not much chance of his ever tread- 
ing on English ground again, with or with- 
out a blush. But it’s all right; the sailing- 
vessel sends a boat after him, picks him up, 
puts him on board the steamer, and lies off 
and on said steamer until all are saved. 
The reader understands, doesn’t he, that 
the steamer was bound for New York. car- 
rying on board Janet going out to meet her 
lover? They meet on the steamer. He 
clasps both arms about her little waist. ‘I 
want to be your little wife,’’ she whispered. 
His ‘‘dear sad eyes’’ answered, ‘‘ Barkis is 

’,”” Home; marriage; happy ever 


willin’. 
after. ‘Perfectly splendid!’’ 


THE MIRROR OF A MIND. A Poem. By 
Algernon Sydney Logan. New York: 
Published for the hatin by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


If this book is a mirror of Mr. Algernon 
Sydney Logan’s mind, he will never be hung 
so long as extreme mental aberration may be 
admitted by a jury in mitigation of capital 
punishment. What Mr. Logan is trying to 
say in all these sixty-six stanzas of his poem 
is and shall forever be, we venture to affirm, 
unknown alike to himself and to his fellow- 
men ; little less than Omniscience will ever 
grasp its possible meaning. We would mod- 
estly suggest that the scene of this lyric (or 
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epic, or idyllic) poem is laid in some strange 
planet. Algernon Sydney Logan sings, for 
example, of “the faint warble of the distant 
hound!’? Would we knew in what happy 
sphere the canine vocalist, as he serenades 
the moon, might be mistaken for the nightin- 
gale. Where is it? we ask, where? But 
the singer makes nosign. Indeed, as Alger- 
non himself tells us, he will never be able to 
explain his greatest inspirations perfectly on 
this earth, for 
“« The mightiest children of the laboring mind 
Can never reach Expression’s earthly goal.” 

So we must wait. Perhaps in heaven he may 
speak out —or perhaps in that other happy 
land, where hounds ‘‘warble,’’ Algernon 
too may find a voice. We can stand it if 
Algernon can; though for him, wishing as 
he tells us to be one with what he writes, it 
must be pretty hart to be 


“Left buoyless, in silence, the Impalpable’s dim 
prey,” 
or an 

“* Unessential shade, whom sorrow can not kill,” 

But if Mr. Logan ‘‘can never reach ex- 
pression’s earthly goal,”’ it will not be for 
want of audacity of effort. ‘ZL’ audace, Pau- 
dace, et toujours l’audace!’’ Algernon tears 
himself like one possessed, wandering among 
tombs of murdered lexicography and gram- 
mar, as he struggles toward that ‘goal.’ 
He talks of the night walking forth and 
making the moon ‘‘scoon’’ through the 
clouds. Algernon Sydney Logan means 
**scoot,’’ but ‘scoot’? would not rhyme 
with **moon,”’ hence this new flight out of 
the Egypt of orthography. 

Algernon, with a slight gesture of ** back- 
ward-pointed thumb’’ toward his own noble 
brow, tells us that 

« There are minds, which, like to Alpine lakes, 

Reflect far-distant mountains,” 


even 
“though the light oar’s spray, 


Or darting fish, or swallow’s wing, or stone 
Thrown by an idler, their smooth surface /ray.” 


We may timidly suggest that persons not de- 
termined to reach ‘‘expression’s earthly goal”’ 
over the corpse of Lindley Murray would 
here write ‘‘ frays.’’ 

Logan is on the war-path, and his toma- 
hawk is red with the blood of the gramma- 
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rians of our youth. At another scalp we 
point the shuddering finger : 

“ Thy darkest pictures in strong light are stood.” 


Again the war-whoop! He is drunk with 
the blood of the slain. He whirls his gory 
hatchet, and calls for his critics—those 


* Dull slugs and cold worms, that assail the flowers.” 


Even if they defeat him, he will sing the 
death-song, whoop, and die like a big chief. 
In the happy hunting-grounds there are still 
waters and green pastures of peace: 


* But should these loathly things of slime prevail, 
To blight the ambitious nurslings of my brain— 
Bill there are springs of joy which man can never 

stain.” 


His song, too, is to go on like ‘the river,” 


**forever.”’ It 
** doth stand 
And beckon to its echo, which had planned 
A swift and loud return ; but now is blown 
Into the Future's still retreating land.” 


Horrible, Mr. Logan, horrible! For the 
sake of the eternal peace of your never-dy- 
ing soul, we hope you are mistaken, 


THE MorALs OF Anou BEN ADHEM. Edit- 
ed by D. R. Locke ( Petroleum V. Nasby ). 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. 

After reading this volume through we are 
tempted to say of its author in his own lan- 
gnage: ‘*The fountain squirts no more. 
The hydraulic ram is busted!’ This is not 
the old Nasby, ‘‘ swingin’ round the cirkle,’’ 
or ‘*ekkoin’ from Kentucky ’’—the literary 
rowdy, grit to the eyelids and with brass 
knuckles on. This is a shabby-genteel imi- 
tation of Addison, doing up the most worn- 
out platitudes in the form of parables with- 
out point, and apologues without probability. 
With armor on that he has not proved, and 
his little sling left at home, he has marched 
out to certain defeat and confusion of face. 
This is our deliberate conviction as to the 
fate of the book; but we will be just, and 
before oblivion and the mud - gods swallow 
The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem, we will 
rescue and set out before our readers every 
approach to a smart thing in its pages. 
They are Nasby still, but O! how fallen, 
and how few! — absolutely all that is worth 
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reading in two hundred and _ thirty-one 
pages! Here they are, following each oth- 
er like lonely lean stalks of corn in a whole 
field that has missed : 


“ When the grim messenger taps you on the shoul- 
der, lie down like a man, and thank the Lord that 
your lot was cast in New Jersey, a country from 
which a man can go without regret, perfectly sure 
that whatever other worlds he finds he can not get 
into a worse one.” 

“| have no desire to be severe ; but, sir, whenever 
I see a member of a legislature, I promptly think 
that nature is not economical. There is a great deal 
of lightning wasted.” 

“A face which is a record of broken command- 
ments.” 

“A conundrum which can only be solved by the 
end- man of the celestial minstre!s.” 

* I do not advise lying, but beware of too free use 
of the truth.” 

“I make this life of use in getting up my moral 
muscle. I am in training in this world to make as 
respectable a ghost as possible in the next.” 

“In describing battles, you must always have the 
proud Britons two to our one, and you must always 
defeat the proud Britons, though the painful impres- 
sion is on my mind that history shows that whenever 
the Continentals and British came together in a hos- 
tile way, your gallant forefathers were, as a rule, most 
satisfactorily whaled.” 

“ He was a moral oyster. 
himself upon being cold.” 

**Get her to start a society for the conversion of 
the Apaches, for the reforming of the New Jersey 
Legislature — for anything, no matter how wild and 
impracticable.” 


And this is all of Adon Ben Adhem (may 
his tribe decrease)! Leave him to Leigh 
Hunt, Mr. Nasby, and go back to ‘the 
cross-roads;’’ be again our old Petroleum— 


He, an iceberg, plumed 


* And He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to thy age.” 


THREE FEATHERS. By William Black. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Black writes a good novel, there is no 
longer any doubt about that, though the plot 
of this one is just a trifle peculiar. His ob- 
ject is to show how a young Cornish lady, his 
heroine, Wenna Rosewarne by name, can pre- 
serve ** true inwardness”’ through her whole 
life, and yet pledge herself to one man, while 
she really (of course, quite unknown to her- 
self) loves another better; can allow that 
betrothed to go to the West Indies to make 
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a fortune for her, she now being quite cer- 
tain she loves the other man best ; and after 
all this, her betrothed being, not unnatu- 
rally, stirred by certain things to violent 
jealousy, how she can in innocency of heart 
refuse to accept his release from their mutual 
pledge, and yet a few days after jump into 
a carriage (of course in an excitement, when 
not responsible for her actions), with lover 
number two, fora Gretna Green sort of ride 
to get married—this marriage being for 
the time staved off by her pursuing father. 
When it is added that lover number two is 
richer, younger, and handsomer than he to 
whom she is betrothed, it may give man- 
aging mammas at least an insight into a sort 
of method in Miss Wenna’s madness, and do 
away with the necessity of any very elab- 
orate plot to account for our heroine’s con- 
cluding that second thoughts are best. And 
as an intricate plot is not needed it is not 
here. The end follows the beginning as 
the tail follows a kite. The handsome lover 
wins the race and the devil takes the hind- 
most, while we are satisfied and glad; the 
more so as we can say, ‘*We knew how it 
would be all along.’ 

If there be any art or design in the whole 
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affair, it is on the part of the handsome lover. 
He is the ‘* mutual friend”’ of the engaged 
pair. He lends his rival money to facilitate 
his journey to the West Indies, and after 
various vicissitudes on the part of both, the 
‘* mutual friend’? follows the plain gentle. 
man out to Jamaica, and there visits him on 
an errand and with a manner not to be mis- 
taken. The ‘‘mutual friend ’’ wants a writ- 
ten statement, a letter from Roscorla, the 
unfortunate betrothed person, freeing Miss 
Wenna from her engagement. The conclu- 
sion of this melodramatic interview had bet- 
ter be given in our author’s words — it may 
remind our readers of something : 

* Mr. Trelyon intimated that he would like to have 
the letter at once, . . Roscorla, with a good-hu- 
mored shrug, sat down and wrote it, and then handed 
it to Trelyon, open. Ashe did so he noticed that the 
young man was coolly abstracting the cartridge from 
a small breech - loading pistol he held in his hand. 
He put the cartridge in his waistcoat - pocket and the 
pistol in his coat-pocket. 

“*Did you think we were savages out here, that 
you came armed?’ said Roscorla, rather pale, but 
smiling. 

*«*1 didn’t know,’ said Trelyon.” 

Exit the “mutual friend.” 

“* Dark porch,’ I said, ‘and silent aisle, 
There comes a sound of marriage - bells. 
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NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From Matruias Gray : 
El Tecolote Scottische. Composed by Emigdio Me- 


dina. 

Hamlet Waltz. Arranged by Chas. E. Pratt. 

Hamlet Mazourka. Arranged by Chas. E. Pratt. 

Little a eyes will you miss me? Words by Jno. 
T. Rutledge. Music by H. P. Danks. 

When we are old and gray. Song by Madame 
Sainton Dolb 

What does litth birdie say? Cradle Song. Music 
by Jas. L. Molloy. 


The quiet hearth in winter time. Improvisation for 


piano. By Franz Bendel. 
Artist's Life Waltz, Arranged by H. Maylath. 
art +f of . For the piano. By Gustav Lange, 
oO 


By the River. Ballad. Words by T. A. Kermode. 
Music by Felix Marti. 

The Story of Christ. Ballad. Words by E. E. Rex- 
ford. Ont usic by Felix Marti. 

Friends in Heaven, Ballad. Words by E. E. Rex- 
ford, Music by Felix Marti. 

















